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MAN AND HIS WORKS—A REVIEW! 
By A. P. ELKIN 


HE last year or two has seen the appearance of several very large text books on 

Anthropology : Chapple and Coon, Kroeber, Lowie, and now Herskovits. Each 
writer presents what he has found, in his experience as university lecturer, to be a 
valuable approach to the many aspects of Anthropology. 


Man and His Works: The Science of Cultural Anthropology adds lustre to this 
goodly company. It is an excellent teaching handbook and text book, the first two- 
thirds to be used, as the author suggests, in the earlier courses and the third (Parts 
VI-VIII) with the senior students. Possible, however, Chapters 2-6, dealing with 
“‘ The Nature of Culture,” might well come in teaching order much later in the course, 
after the student has acquired a good stock of knowledge about different cultures. 
“The Problem of Cultural Relativism ’’ (Chapter 5) requires such knowledge. 
Probably too, the useful summary of field-work methods (Chapter 6) would be more 
in place later. These points, however, are for each university teacher to decide. 
In any case, the present arrangement is very suitable for the teacher, because it 
gives at the outset Professor Herskovits’ point of view and approach. 


The next three parts deal with “ The Materials of Culture,” that is, man, pre- 
history, and habitat; ‘‘ The Structure of Culture,” including Culture-Trait and 
Culture-Complex, Culture-Areas, the Pattern Phenomenon, and the Integration of 
Culture ; “ The Aspects of Culture ”—Technology, Economics, Social Organization, 
Education, Politics, Religion, Aisthetics, Folklore, Drama, Music and Language. 


In these three parts, Chapters 7-26, the students receive the substance of 
Anthropology, and an acquaintance with the necessary terms. The approach is 
functional and comparative, for the author accepts the view that there are universal 


1 Man and His Works : The Science of Cultural Anthropology. By J. Herskovits. Pp. i-xviii, 
1-678, and Index i-xxxvii. Published by Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Price $6.75 net. 
A 
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aspects of culture. Therefore, in the description of these various aspects, chapter 
by chapter, he assembles facts from different peoples, and classifies them. 

The final third of the book is concerned with ‘‘ Cultural Dynamics ” and “ Cultural 
Variation,” in which Professor Herskovits discusses clearly and fairly various views 
which have been, or are, held on such important subjects as the Origins, Evolution 
and Diffusion of Culture, Discovery and Invention, and Cultural Transmission. 
His discussion of Cultural Focus and Reinterpretation is an especially helpful con- 
tribution to our thinking on Acculturation. 

Man and His Works is a very welcome addition to the working desk of lecturer 
and student—if the formidable barrier of cost can be overcome. And this apprecia- 
tion remains even though disagreement be possible with details here and there. 


The Australian Aborigines. 


It is sobering for an Australian to note that the Australian Aborigines play an 
insignificant réle in this book, but of course an American anthropologist naturally 
finds his material in the great American continents and in areas where he has done 
field-work, just as the Australian anthropologist uses material mainly from his own 
continent and the south-west Pacific. Professor Herskovits, however, appears to 
equate the Aborigines to the central tribes, whereas there is much variety in custom 
and ritual, organization and art over the continent. Thus, in more than one-third 
of the continent, initiation was not marked by circumcision and subincision (p. 325) 
nor is the general method of obtaining a kangaroo to run it till it is exhausted, and 
then to close in and club it (p. 155) : skilful stalking and spearing are the usual means. 
The Aborigines’ remarkable adaptation to nature, which is the author’s point, is 
better shown in their detailed knowledge of nature, of its signs and seasons and of the 
habits of everything that lives in the environment. 

I suggest, too, that it is over-simplification to say that when Aborigines travel 
at night, which, incidentally, is usually in bright moonlight, they “ carry blazing 
fire-sticks to keep themselves warm ”’ (p. 254). This is one effect, but the explanation 
of the custom is the need to preserve fire. Aborigines, lacking matches and flints, 
carry fire-sticks by night or day, in winter or summer, so as always to have a light 
with them. At night time, such a “ torch”’ keeps insects away, enables the bearer 
to avoid obstacles and snakes, and if necessary, it is also a source of warmth. Another 
important reason for carrying a lighted fire-stick at night when passing from camp to 
camp, out to the fishing ground or elsewhere, is to show that the bearer is neither 
hostile nor on magic bent. 

If Aborigines travel in the dark, especially just before dawn, it is to make a raid ; 
in such circumstances no betraying lights are used, but magic is employed to protect 
them and to ensure the success of their mission. 

I also doubt whether the most important aspect of Aboriginal life is social 
organization, or that this is shown because other institutions feed into it (p. 545). 
Of course, there must be social structure, but that is true of all peoples, whatever be 
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their most important aspect, or dominant theme. This structure is remarkably 
static, the cultural institutions functioning within it and through the individuals 
organized in the structure. It is possible that an institution will in time modify the 
structure, or, on the other hand, harden it. With regard to the Australian Aborigines, 
the basic fact is their food gathering economy which logically results in local food- 
gathering and hunting groups, each with its acknowledged territory. The custom 
by which the local group is bound to the latter is strengthened beyond equivocation 
by the doctrine of pre-existence ; the spirits of the members of the local group are 
tied to its country through their pre-existent spirit homes which are in it, and through 
the myths which enshrine the doctrine and the “ history ” of how these things came 
to be. Totemism too, in its essence as the symbolic unity of man and nature, is 
logically an aspect of the food-gathering bands’ complete dependence on nature. 
Moreover, it becomes an integral part of the general doctrinal, mythological and ritual 
situation, which is summed up over vast regions of the continent in the term “ The 
Dreaming.”’ Finally, while the fundamental doctrines, myths and totemic rites 
remain constant over a very wide region, the form of the social structure varies from 
a complete absence of moieties, phratries, sections or subsections to one possessing 
all of them. The basic social structure is that of localized food-gathering groups, 
with kinship ties within and without ; but the most striking and dominating aspect 
of the culture is the concept of ‘‘ The Dreaming ”’ and the doctrine of pre-existence. 
This is inter-related with, and indeed, almost is, Totemism, which in its variety and 
complexity in form and function is almost synonymous with Aboriginal Australia. 
I would also demur against the statement that in Australia “ patrilineal descent 
is the rule’ (p. 293). Patrilineal descent within the localized hunting band (horde) 
is widespread, though I am not sure that this was the case in the inland of south-east 
Australia, where matrilineal descent of moiety, and indirectly of sections, prevailed, 
and where in the breakdown following European settlement an emphasis on matri- 
local marriage is evident. The region was not satisfactorily studied before the days 
of intense contact and of depopulation. Of course, both matriliny and patriliny 
operate in most tribes studied, but it would be misleading to describe the tribes of 
western Arnhem Land as anything but matrilineal, their moieties, phratries and 
subsections (indirectly) being such. On the other hand, their neighbours of eastern 
Amhem Land are patrilineal with their strongly developed patrilineal localized 
clans and patrilineal moieties, although the subsections which have spread there are 
indirect-matrilineal in descent. As for the vast arid region of western South Australia 
and the neighbouring region of Western Australia, with neither phratries, moieties 
nor sections, but only hunting areas, beyond which the little groups and their myths 
have been ever attempting to push, and where a person’s cult-totem depends on the 
chance of his birth-place, the terms patrilineal and matrilineal have little practical 
significance. We can speak of a bias towards patriliny: males not only grow up 
in their fathers’ hunting groups, but also remain in them ; further, an initiated male is 
admitted into the cult-life of his father, even though by birth he belongs to another 
cult-totemic “‘ lodge.’’ Primarily, however, the system is based on the recognition 
AA 
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of food-gathering “ countries,” and this, together with the dichotomy of the sexes 
and that division into age groups which initiation implies, constitutes the structure 
of the “ Aluridja ” type of tribal life. 

On such matters as these regarding Australia, and also on south-west Pacific 
Anthropology, a study of Oceania would repay students. Much field work and 
publication have been accomplished since 1931, when A. R. Radcliffe-Brown’s useful 


survey of “ The Social Organization of Australian Tribes’ was published in that 
journal. 


Cultural Determinism. 


The sub-title of this book is important : ‘‘ The Science of Cultural Anthropology.” 
It is true that the author emphasizes that the development of each culture 
is historically unique. This is important, for it draws our attention to the time 
aspect of culture; but the author goes further: in his opinion “ culture exhibits 
regularities that permit its analysis by the methods of science.” Thus, while 
Cultural Anthropology takes note of, and uses history, it is a science, aiming at the 
formulation of laws which will allow of prediction. In this regard, then, there is a 
science of culture, as distinct from psychological explanations of it, and as distinct 
from sociology. This may explain why Professor Herskovits has little to say about 
rank, status, or the position of women. He is writing on culture, not on society— 
its structure and social relationships, though he does refer to the latter. 

Further, in emphasizing the scientific character of Cultural Anthropology, the 
author implies that the synchronic approach of functionalism is inadequate as an 
explanation of culture: the diachronic approach inherent in the view of cultural 
forms as expressions of process is essential if Anthropology is to contribute to our 
knowledge of culture and of change. 

Professor Herskovits, however, is somewhat unhappy about cultural deter- 
minism, fearing that we should think of culture as a thing outside man, dominating 
him, whereas it is only a construct and method for purposes of study (p. 28). Perhaps, 
he is over fearful. Culture is outside the individual ; hence, as he says (p. 25), it 
has to be learned. Man has to be cultured. The culture, however, is a process 
through time, the heritage of each generation, and it is our task to see whether it 
expresses laws which make prediction possible. Professor Herskovits would, I think, 
agree with this, for he not only says (p. 619) “ ‘ laws’ of culture must be statements 
of process,’”’ but also states (p. 621) that “‘ prediction has been achieved to a greater 
extent than is commonly suggested.” 

What really worries him is the concept of logical sequence ; he regards it as an 
assumption which will not throw light on the processes of culture change. I suggest 
that there is a logical sequence of necessity in the succession of events, just because 
the bearers of culture and the workers and subjects of culture-change are human 
social beings within a definite culture-continuum, seeking to adapt themselves to 
changing circumstances so that they may live and persist. They are efficient causes 
within a process. There is a logical sequence and apparent necessity in what they do. 
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Moreover, the premises and possibilities are never as varied in practical situations as 
abstractly they might appear to be. To groups or to whole societies there may well 
seem to be only one reaction or adaptation which will ensure survival or the satis- 
faction of some need. Needless to say, we must be very guarded in generalizing from 
region to region. It is true that temporal sequences are not necessarily cases of post 
hoc ergo propter hoc (p. 618), but there must be some ground out of which the cultural 
forms have proceeded as consequence through the media of efficient causes, that is, 
the human beings—themselves products of the particular culture concerned. 

This view may seem over-intellectual, and implies that human beings act and 
react rationally. That, of course, is just what they do or think they are doing, though 
their observation and premises may be regarded as faulty later on. Actually, 
Professor Herskovits’ view (p. 619) that “ cultural forms are the expression of unique 
sequences of historical events” is just as intellectual, for such unique historical 
sequences are the result of individual decisions ; but that does not mean that the 
individuals envisage the cultural forms which are developing. Far from it; so 
Professor Herskovits (p. 619) adds that the cultural forms “ are the result of underlying 
processes that represent constants in human experience.’’ Obviously then these 
constants and the forms and working of these processes must be ascertained, for 
they present an aspect of determinism in the cultural process. Given such constants 
and regularity of processes, and given a particular condition, which must include the 
prevailing cultural situation and forms, the ground is provided from which necessary 
consequences will follow. 

The issues are important, and Professor Herskovits warns us against hasty 
and rash inference, but clearly we must bring our philosophical powers to bear on this 
problem of cultural determinism, just as the same philosophical problem has had to 
be faced in other spheres. 


A. P. ELkKin. 











THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN TANGA 
By F. L. S. BELL 


l* a former article in this series of studies of the economy of the Tanga people,? 
an attempt was made to describe the place of food, as an item of wealth, in the 
social life of these people. It is now proposed to describe the place of water-craft, 
dwellings and shell currency, as items of wealth, in their social life. All three 
represent forms of property to which the Tanga attach great value and in the manu- 
facture of which they exhibit much skill. It is with this latter aspect : the industrial 
processes involved in the production of these objects and their social effects, that 
we shall be mainly concerned. The effects of their possession and use will be described 
in part, but such description will be merely incidental to the analysis of the industrial 
processes involved in their manufacture. While recognizing that “ technology is 


not economics, we cannot escape the fact that the basis of economic life is tech- 
nological.’’? 


I. THE MANUFACTURE OF WATER CRAFT 


The degree of technological efficiency achieved by a people has an important 
bearing on its chances of survival and this is particularly so in respect to the manu- 
facture of water craft by an island people such as the Tanga. Their ability to carry 
on trade, to obtain sea food, to move to more fertile lands, to engage in ritual 
performances of great psychic value, to assist and receive assistance from others in 
times of need and stress: all of these depend on the availability of efficient sea 
transport. 


The Tanga make and use three types of craft: the bamboo raft (raw-ut), the 
dug-out canoe (wang)* and the plank canoe (mon). The bamboo raft is a very simple 
craft consisting of a number of lengths of bamboo lashed to three transverse ribs of 
soft wood and propelled by means of a split bamboo paddle. They are not built to 
withstand the buffeting of the open sea, although I have encountered them up to 
five miles off-shore and they do ply between the islands of the Group. They are 
very buoyant and, when used inside the reef, are capable of hauling heavy loads. 


1“* The Place of Food in the Social Life of the Tanga,’’ Oceania, Vol. XVII, pp.139-172 ; 
310-326; Vol. XVIII, pp. 36-59, 233-247; Vol. XIX, pp. 51-74. 

2M. J. Herskovits, The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples, N.Y., 1940, pp. 56-57. 

* The term wang is closely related, linguistically, to waga (Fiji), whaka (N.Z.), vaka (Florida), 
haka (Malaita). Dr. Codrington’s remarks on the canoe position in the Solomons are also 
interesting in relation to this word. “ It is only in the Solomon Islands that plank built canoes 
are seen, but there also small canoes with outriggers are used and these are in fact the same as 
those of Santa Cruz, the Banks Islands and the New Hebrides. . . the aka, angga, wangga of the 
Banks Islands and the New Hebrides is doubtless the same thing as the wangga of Fiji’’ (The 
Melanesians, pp. 291-292). 
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The dug-out canoe is also a somewhat simple type of craft with a single outrigger 
on the port side. It is used principally inside the reef waters or off a lee shore. Its 
normal capacity would not be more than two adults and, more often than not, it is, 
like the raft, made and used by individuals for their own private pleasure or profit. 
The plank canoe is a much more elaborate and more substantial craft, the building 
and propulsion of which require the co-operative efforts of a number of people. It 
is a built-up, carvel type canoe capable of carrying thirteen adults, three or four boys 
and a large quantity of freight. Long sea voyages are taken in these canoes and 
much ceremony attends their manufacture and launching. 

We owe our first account of the Tanga to William Dampier, who spent two days 
off Malendok and Boieng Islands in March, 1699. He has quite a lot to say about 
the kind of water craft used by these people, and it may help the reader to visualize 
the nautical situation in this group by quoting relevant extracts from his journal. 

On the 3rd of March, 1699, he sailed by the island of Lihir, about 55 miles 
north-west of the Tanga Group and was impressed by the dextrous manner in 
which the natives managed “their Proes, which are very ingeniously built. 

They are narrow and long, with Outlagers on one side; the Head and Stern 

higher than the rest, and carved into many Devices, viz. some Fowl, Fish or a 

Man’s Head, painted or carv’d: And though its but rudely done, yet the 

Resemblance appears plainly and shows an ingenious Fancy. But with what 

Instruments they make their Proes or carved Work, I know not ; for they seem 

to be utterly ignorant of Iron. They have very neat Paddles, with which they 

manage their Proes dextrously, and make great way through the Water... 

The next Day, having a fresh Gale of Wind, we got under a high Island 

(Malendok). On the South-East part of it are three or four other small, woody 

islands ; one high and peek’d (Lif), the other low and flat (Tefa)... On the 

North, there is another island (Boieng) of an indifferent Heighth and of a some- 

what larger circumference than the great high Island last mention’d (Malendok), 

We past between this (Boieng) and the high Island (Malendok). The high Island 

is called in the Dutch Draughts Anthony Cane’s Island (Malendok). As for 

the flat, low island (Tefa) and the other small one (Lif), it is probable they were 
never seen by the Dutch;... As soon as we came near Cane’s Island 

(Malendok), some Canoas came about us and made signs for us to come ashore. . . 

probably thinking we could run the Ship a-ground anywhere, as they did their 

Proes ; for we saw neither Sail nor Anchor among any of them, though most 

Eastern Indians have both. These had Proes made of one Tree, well dug, with 

Outlagers on one Side ; they were but small but well shap’d . . . We kept close 

along the North Side . . . the Canoas still accompanying us . . . Being at the 

North-East Point (of Malendok) we found a strong Current setting to the 

North-West ; so that though we had steer’d to keep under the high Island 

(Malendok), yet we were driven towards the flat one (Boieng) . . . Awhile after, 

two or three Canoas came from the flat Island (Boieng) and by signs invited us to 

their Island. These last Men that came off to us were all black, as those we 
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had seen before, with frizzl’d Hair . . . They wear great things in their Noses 

and paint as the others, but not much. . . and their Language seems to be one. 

But the others (natives of Malendok) had Proes and these (natives of Boieng) 

Canoas. On the sides of some of these we saw the Figures of several Fish neatly 

cut ; and these last were not so shy as the others . . . After this we passed by 

an island, called by the Dutch St. John’s Island (Feni), leaving it to the North 
ofus. . . As we came near it, three Canoas came off to us. . . They (the peaple) 
were such as we had seen about the other Islands. They spoke the same 

Language—and their Canoas were such as at Cane’s Island.* 

I am still in some doubt as to the meaning Dampier places on the words 
‘canoa’’ and “ proe.”” In some places in his journal the words appear to be inter- 
changeable, but it is likewise equally evident that in others the words refer to different 
types of craft. I propose to accept the term “‘ proe”’ as meaning a large outrigger 
canoe and the term “ canoa”’ as meaning a built-up, plank canoe. In the light of 
this interpretation of the two terms, it would seem that in 1699 the people of Lihir 
were using long, narrow, dug-out canoes with an outrigger on one side, as they do 
to-day ; that in Tanga they were using small dug-out canoes with a single outrigger 
in association with large plank canoes with carved sides, as they do at present, and 
that in the Feni Group they were using only small outrigger canoes. 

On making inquiries as to the origin of their craft, I was told that in mythological 
times, before the coming of man to these islands, there were two supernatural beings 
named Suilik and Kabutrai who lived in the eastern end of Boieng Island. The 
former was a clumsy, witless being who was constantly making mistakes which his 
clever and enterprising companion was for ever correcting. It was Kabutrai who 
fashioned the first plank canoe (mon) and gave it to Suilik, who had previously used 
a large log gong asacanoe. It was Kabutrai who made the first outrigger canoe (wang) 
and exchanged it with Suilik for the mon which he had previously made and given 
to him. It was Kabutrai who made the first raft (rau-ut) and who finally banished 
Suilik from the island. The latter left Boieng in his wang and settled in the district 
of Siar on the mainland of New Ireland. My informant pointed out that even to 
this day, the people of Siar use only outrigger type craft,5 whilst the people of Boieng 
use rafts and plank canoes. On my suggesting that the people of Boieng also 
appeared to be makers and users of the outrigger type of canoe, since I had seen at 
least six of these small dug-out canoes either in use or in course of manufacture, he 
claimed that two of them belonged to Rabaul natives who were in temporary residence 
on the island, two were of Lihir origin and the others were the work of Lunga:m, a 
native of Lif who had learned the art of hull manufacture during an enforced stay 
on the Polynesian island of Nuguria, about 100 miles due east of Tanga. 

I then questioned a very old but quite intelligent native of some importance 
in the community named Tamalilif. He told me that his paternal grandfather had 


*W. Dampier, A Voyage to New Holland, London, Argonaut Press, 1939, pp. 200-203. 


* Siar was once the centre of the mon industry in southern New Ireland. See Haddon, A. C., 
and Hornell, J., Canoes of Oceania, Vol. Il, p. 123. 
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told him that in his youth they built a large type of outrigger canoe, described as 
very long with rakish stem and stern and capable of carrying a dozen people. To this 
they gave the name wang. They also built a much smaller type of dug-out canoe 
called either sum® or talkes and somewhat similar to the type of craft now being made 
and used in Tanga. So far as the evidence from myth and legend is concerned, it is 
apparent that the principal type of water craft known to the Tanga was the wang. 
There is hardly any evidence of the use of mon, and no evidence whatever of the use 
of bamboo rafts.” 

On weighing the facts I am convinced that, despite the claim in the story of 
Kabutrai and Suilik that the mon had its origin in Boieng and despite Dampier’s 
claim that the people of Boieng had Canoas (mon), whilst those of Malendok had 
Proes (wang), the large built-up plank canoes which are now and probably have been 
for a century or so the principal water craft of Tanga came originally from the 
north-western Solomon Islands. I am also sure that any references in legend or 
incantation to wang refer to the now obsolete type of boat described by the grandfather 
of Tamalilif and seen by William Dampier. 


The Bamboo Raft 


Of all three types of craft, only the bamboo raft can be constructed without the 
aid of a second person. The materials used in its construction are light and portable 
and no special skill is required in assembling them. Unlike other water craft, it is 
freely availed of as a means of transport by women as well as men and on completion 
it is not housed in a special canoe house or given the constant care and attention 
which is bestowed upon the wang and the mon. Nevertheless, simple as it is, the 
rau-ut is always built to a fixed design. 

Large clumps of bamboo containing poles up to nine inches in diameter and over 
fifty feet high are a common feature of the landscape and are the source whence the 
raft builder obtains his principal materials. However, he rarely devotes any special 
period of time to the selection and collection of these materials. Having decided to 
build a rau-ut, he generally cuts one pole at a time, perhaps on his way home from 
the garden, and brings it back with him to his beach village. In the same way he 
gathers a few fathoms of pliant vine for use as lashing and a couple of small diameter 
saplings as cross-members. The central cross member is about the only component 
which really does require any special effort to find and trim into shape. It consists 


6 The natives of Simberi and Tatau Islands in the Tabar Group call their outrigger canoes 
sum. Vide Haddon, A. C., and Hornell, J., op. cit., p. 137. 


71 feel sure that these craft are of comparatively recent origin. They are never mentioned 
in the folk-tales, legends or myths of the people and the keen-eyed Dampier would surely have 
noticed them if they had been in use in 1699. It is suggested that with the disappearance of the 
old-time wang circa 1830, the bamboo raft was adopted as a substitute and has survived till the 
present. It is quite probable that with the renaissance of the small outrigger canoe industry the 
raft itself will become obsolescent. 

® I am supported in this belief by Friederici’s statement that “‘ one can say without doubt 
that the mon of New Ireland is a descendant of the mon of the Solomons.”’ See Haddon, A. C., 
and Hornell, J., op. cit., p. 120. 
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of a five-inch diameter log with a protruding branch ending in a fork.® This log is 
attached to the raft in such a way that the branch portion rises vertically from the 
base of the raft and the forked ends form racks for fishing baskets and other personal 
gear. 

When the builder has all of his materials ready and is able to spare a whole day 
away from his garden, he and his young son commence the task of assembling the 
raft on a level piece of ground just above high-water mark. The principal longi- 
tudinal member of the craft is a seasoned bamboo pole about seven inches in diameter 
and exactly twelve paces (30 feet) long. The ends are sharpened and the pole, 
which is never perfectly straight, is laid on the ground so as to give a slightly concave 
shape to the base of the raft. The other six longitudinal members are bamboo poles 
about five inches in diameter and exactly eight paces (20 feet) long. The ends are 
sharpened and three of them are laid side by side to the left of the centre pole and 
three of them to the right of the pole. The curve of each pole is matched to that of 
the centre pole which of course protrudes five feet at each end beyond the ends of the 
floor of the raft, giving a double bowsprit effect. The next operation is the fitting 
of the two wooden transverse members. Each one is cut to a length of four feet and 
placed across and over the floor of the raft at its extreme ends. It is lashed to the 
pointed ends of the six side poles and to the central pole. The central transverse 
member (an sisiang) is then fitted so that its protruding fork stands upright. In 
order to give rigidity to this fork it is usual for it to be secured by a piece of twine to 
one end of the central transverse member. 


On completion of the craft it is dragged across the beach, without the least 
ceremony, and immediately launched. The paddle (fis) used to propel it consists 
of a piece of split bamboo five feet six inches long and five inches wide brought to a 
gradual point at the handle end and a crescent shape at the blade end. No more 
than seven hours would elapse from the time of commencing to the time of completing 
the assembly of the raft by an adult native with the possible part-time assistance 
of a young son or a willing wife. I have no record of the life of a bamboo raft but 
I have seen natives replacing poles which have split and become water-logged and 
I have also seen them relashing rafts. They are really very sturdy craft when used in 
quiet waters and will carry two adults and a load of coral without loss of buoyancy. 


When not in use they are dragged up the beach beyond high-water mark, but 
no attempt is made to protect them from the effects of sun and rain. Although very 
useful pieces of property, there is no evidence that they are regarded as valuable 
possessions and, unlike the wang and the mon, they are never the subject of sale, 
exchange or inheritance. They are generally built and owned by keen fishermen 
or by lime burners needing easy transport for the coral from which they make their 
lime. Thus it is seen that the manufacture of these craft, although requiring strict 
adherence to a set design—a common feature of primitive technology—has little 
effect on the general pattern of social life. The ease and simplicity of the processes 


*See Figure 1. 
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involved and the fact that no teamwork is required at any stage in their manufacture 
reduces them to a minor position in the scale of culturally valuable objects. 


The Dug-out Canoe 

As previously stated, there is every reason to believe that the building of outrigger 
canoes in these islands ceased some three generations ago. Such canoes of this type 
as were being made during my stay in the Group (1933) were copies of Blanche Bay, 
Lihir or Nuguria types. The notes and sketches of a wang seen on the island of Lif, 
Tanga Group, by Mr. Chinnery in 1927 and supplied by him to Dr. Haddon, and the 
photograph of a Lif canoe by R. H. Vigor, also supplied to Dr. Haddon, undoubtedly 
refer to the handiwork of Lunga:m who, as stated above, was a native of Lif who 
learned the art of canoe manufacture whilst on the Polynesian atoll of Nuguria. 
The outrigger canoe which is figured below and which I saw being made in Tanga by 
a Blanche Bay native bears a very close resemblance to the oango tamo of Watom 
Island, northern Gazelle Peninsula. It is therefore suggested that the classification 
of the Tanga Group as “ marginal islands’ on the basis of their canoes is open to 
doubt. 

The art of building outrigger dug-out canoes was in process of being revived 
during my stay in Tanga, and I estimate that there were about twenty serviceable 
dug-outs in use in the whole Group. Some of these had been built in Lihir, one or 

wo had drifted ashore from the east coast of New Ireland, but the rest had been 
manufactured in the Group within the last ten years. 

The only reliable information about the building of the old-time wang which I 
was able to collect was (a) that it was a skilled craft practised only by a few experts ; 
(6) that much care was necessary in the selection of the log from which the hull was 
carved; and (c) that shell adzes and pump drills tipped with sharks’ teeth were the 
principal tools employed. As regards the selection of the right kind of timber, 
breadfruit and saba:f wood were favoured. One legend stresses the confusion 
caused among a number of characters mentioned in the legend because of their lack 
of knowledge of the correct timber required to build a wang and the ultimate triumph 
of the hero of the legend solely on account of his possession of such knowledge. 

Both saba:f and breadfruit timber are fairly easy to work, even with an adze (fa:) 
furnished with a Tridacna shell blade (kompukt) but, in the old days, it was and, even 
to-day when steel tools are used, it is customary to call upon the ancestral ghosts for 
help in keeping an edge on the adze blade. One such sharpening spell goes as follows : 

“Who is this who makes it sharp, makes it sharp, makes it sharp ? 

I am he who makes it sharp, makes it sharp, makes it sharp! 
(First line repeated, then second line repeated) 

Makes it sharp, makes it sharp in my very hand, 

Makes sharp, makes sharp, makes sharp (repeated rapidly) 

This blade of mine!” 


10 See Figure 2 and compare it with Figure 82, p. 130, Haddon, A. C., and Hornell, J., op. cit. 
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The spell is sung into the sharpening stone (mes) and the blade is rubbed on the stone 
in time with the words of the spell. It gives a rhythmic motion to the sharpener’s 
hands and so ensures an even stroke. Another such spell goes like this : 
* Se ka:mes a:rek ! 

Who is sharpening (an exclamation indicating the fall of a tree) 

A:  ka:mes a:rek ! 

I am sharpening a:rek ! 

(First line repeated, then second line repeated) 

O Fenofof, ok tina’ nimang, o’k poko, poko, poko 

Oh Fenofof, come ye close to my hand here and cut, cut, cut 

ok pok tikini! 

cut till it is finished!” 
As each of the first four lines of the spell is recited, one stroke of the blade is made 
on the sharpening stone. The association of the expression a:rek, meaning the noise 
of falling trees, with the sharpening of the blade is a common device characteristic 
of sympathetic magic. The name “ Fenofof ’’ belongs to the long dead, former owner 
of the spell who is adjured to lend his presence and his assistance in the cutting job 
which is about to be undertaken by the adze sharpener. 


I did not witness the felling of a tree nor the subsequent shaping of a log into a 
canoe hull, but I was told that the manufacturing team generally comprises an expert 
canoe builder, an adult unskilled assistant and a couple of boys in their early teens. 
Having selected a suitable soft wood tree with a straight trunk up to thirty feet high 
and roughly two feet in diameter, it is cut down so as to leave a stump three feet 
high. The top branches are lopped off and a log measuring about twenty feet long 
and of an even girth is thus produced. The bark is stripped from the log and a flat 
surface is cut along one plane. The log is then turned over so that this surface lies 
parallel with the ground and the keel and external contours of the canoe are then 
roughed out. The canoe building expert is solely responsible for these operations. 
When he is satisfied with this part of his work, he again turns the partly completed 
hull so that the keel now lies parallel to the ground. Chocks are placed under the 
hull and the somewhat tedious job of hollowing out the log is proceeded with. 
Apparently they do not use fire to assist in this process, as they do in manufacturing 
their large hollow log gongs. The stem and the stern are not dug out but the 
remainder of the hull is so shaped as to produce a vessel with sides a little over an 
inch thick and a fairly solid bottom. All of this work is done in the jungle on the 
site where the tree was originally felled. 

Since the present-day canoe builder is, generally speaking, a professional expert 
whose services are in rather heavy demand, the work is fairly constant and once 
having commenced to make a canoe such a builder works without interruption until 
the canoe is finished. This is not the usual procedure among natives who attempt 
to build their own dug-out canoes. The exigencies of everyday life, such as food 
gathering and ritual obligations, prevent them from giving their uninterrupted 
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attention to such a piece of work and it is no uncommon sight to see half finished 
hulls lying in the jungle or on the beach awaiting completion. 

When the hull has been roughly hewn to its proper shape, it is then transported 
to the beach settlement of the intended owner, along with material used in the 
construction of the outrigger, including float, booms, stringers, connectives and 
binding strips. The float is made from the same material as the canoe hull and is 
almost as long as the hull. It has a flat upper surface about five inches wide and a 
keel-shaped bottom with upturned ends. The booms and stringers are light wooden 
poles of varying thicknesses and the binding material consists of strips of the Lygodium 
creeper (asem). 

The exterior of the hull is finished by smoothing it with coral, and its interior 
is given its final shape, the sides being reduced in thickness to almost half an inch. 
The outrigger apparatus (sa:mun) is assembled and attached to the hull, the builder 


being assisted in all of these operations by his unskilled assistants.1 From an 
examination of Figure 2, it will be seen that the float is connected to the boom by 


two pairs of undercrossed slanting sticks: a distinguishing characteristic of canoes 
from the north coast of New Guinea, Blanche Bay and Watom Island, Gazelle 
Peninsula. Dr. Haddon classifies canoes with such connectives as Type IV (5).! 
His claim that “ in Tanga, the sole method of attachment is by two or three vertical 
or slanting, usually short, sticks lashed to one or both sides of a boom,” cannot now 
be sustained. 


The time occupied in making a canoe from the initial felling of the tree to its 
launching would not be more than a month, and during this time the expert is fed 
and housed in the village settlement of the intended owner and paid a maximum 
price of one fathom of kemetas, a shell currency common throughout the Gazelle 
Peninsula and neighbouring islands. If he is a member of the same clan as the man 
who commissioned him to make the canoe, then he is paid less or may even be pre- 
sented with a pig in exchange. Price is not absolute among these people and largely 
depends on the degree of relationship between buyer and seller. 

There is no ceremony attending the launching of a dug-out canoe. On com- 
pletion, it is simply placed in the water and given a trial run by the new owner. 
When not in use, it is kept in a special canoe shelter built close to the men’s house of 
the owner. It normally carries one adult plus a boy, but may and often does carry 
up to three adults. It is a very stable craft and ships very little water, which it is 
the duty of the child passenger to remove by means of a coconut shell bailer. 


The paddles used to propel both the dug-out canoe and the plank built canoe are 
similar in shape and size. They are cut from the wood of a kifil tree, which, unlike 
the wood from which the canoe itself is made, is a hard, straight-grained wood having 
somewhat the same qualities as English willow. When not in use, paddles are stowed 
in the rafters of the men’s house, where they soon acquire the dark patina and polished 


11 See Plate I (B). 
#2 See Haddon, A. C., and Hornell, J., op. cit., pp. 27-38. 
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surface so characteristic of many Melanesian objects of material culture. All paddles 
are cut from the solid, and almost without exception the blades are decorated with 
raised or incised designs.1* The making of paddles is an old men’s task and is carried 
on continuously so that there is never any lack of suitable paddles. They do not 
appear to be owned individually, since it is customary for a man wishing to use a 
paddle to take down about half a dozen from the rafters and to test each one for 
spring and weight before finally selecting one for use. 

In summing up this review of the dug-out canoe building industry in Tanga, 
it is evident that, as yet, it is not an important feature of the culture. There is no 
particular prestige attached to possession of a wang, no ritual connected with the 
building or acquisition of this type of canoe, and no evidence of any sectional interest 
in such a vessel. Each wang is owned individually and paid for and used individually. 
That feature of the industry which is of most interest is the fact of its revival at a 
time when there would appear to be little reason for such a revival. After all, the 
bamboo raft can be and is used for all those purposes for which the small dug-out 
canoe can be used and, for all other purposes, the large plank built canoe is immensely 
superior to either craft. I think the reason why the Tanga have resumed the building 
of dug-out canoes lies in the common human desire to introduce or to imitate a feature 
of another culture with which one has come into contact. The dug-out canoe 
building industry in Tanga is either in the hands of natives who have lived in “‘ foreign” 
parts or who have had “‘ foreign ’’ models from which to work. It does demonstrate 
that these islanders have achieved a fairly high level of technical efficiency in adapting 
the raw materials of their own island to a “‘ foreign ’’ pattern and it may be that in a 
few years it will be fashionable or thought socially desirable to be the possessor of a 
wang. Until that time arrives, however, it cannot be claimed that the making of 
these craft has had any appreciable effect on their social or economic life. 


The Plank Canoe 


In marked contrast to the comparative social insignificance of the dug-out canoe 
and bamboo raft, the built-up plank canoe plays an important part in the lives of 
these people. In the sphere of material culture, it is undoubtedly the most valued 
and most valuable single object made by the Tanga. The special place which it 
holds in the esteem of these people is amply demonstrated by the time and effort 
spent in making a mon. It takes almost three months to build such a canoe and the 
co-operative efforts of up to fifty people. 

It is never an individual enterprise, although nominally an individual, generally 
the chief of a clan sub-section, is responsible for the organization of the project, 
involving the employment of a master builder, and the payment of such a man for his 
special services. At the present time there are not more than five expert mon builders 
in the whole group, and three of these men live in the eastern half of Boieng Island. 
The canoe which was being built whilst I was in Tanga was begun by Kepgas, a 


18 See Figure 3. 
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chieftain from the western end of the island. Through kinship affiliations he was 
able to obtain the services of La:funatui as chief builder (¢urinang) and Pundi as 
magician and building expert. “‘ The Chart of Canoe Building Activities”’ which 
accompanies this article is based on the work which was put into this particular 
canoe and can be regarded as a typical outline of the ritual and labour involved in the 
construction of a modern plank built canoe. 

The building team, during the first stage of operations, is not large. Besides 
the chief builder, it comprises six adults and six boys. The first task is the selection 
of suitable standing timber from which planks can be cut. As these islands are well 
supplied with many tall trees, this is not a difficult task. The first tree selected is a 
breadfruit tree (b7:e) with a trunk close to forty feet in length. From this tree the 
keel plank (wara’n mon) is hewn. Using small steel axes, which are far from sharp, 
two men take almost all day to clear a space at the side of the tree to fell it and trim 
the fallen log. The chief builder takes no active part in the felling operation but it 
is he who selects the tree and superintends the trimming of the log. The exact 
length of the trimmed log is determined by placing along it a piece of vine measuring 
five and a half fathoms. The keel log and all the other logs used in making the 
canoe are trimmed to this measurement. The next operation is the determination 
of the position of the raised cleats (am pat na:ti) which project at intervals along the 
inner side of the keel plank.14 This is done by a native sitting on the extreme end 
of the trimmed log with his legs outstretched along the log. A mark is made where 
his heels rest and he then sits on this mark and stretches his legs out again. Another 
mark is made where his heels come to rest. He sits on this mark and carries on in 
this way until he reaches the end of thelog. The log is roughly hewn into shape with 
an adze by the chief builder and when completed has an overall length of approxi- 
mately thirty feet, a thickness of four inches and a width of eighteen inches. The 
two ends of the keel plank (kurai) for a distance of approximately two feet are carved 
to a point and the rest of the plank is left with a flat bottom. This preliminary work 
on the keel plank, as with the early work on all the other components, is carried out 
on the site where the tree is felled, and it is not until all the parts of the canoe have 
been roughly hewn into shape that they are transported to the village of the chieftain 
responsible for inaugurating the building. 

During the afternoon of the second day, a working team consisting of six men 
and a dozen youths proceeds to fell two other trees equal in size and proportions to 
the bi:e tree cut down on the previous day. From these trees the three planks on 
either side of the keel are fashioned and the wood selected must be either tesa, gnos 
or fa:mut or a combination of all three. The vine measure is again used to check 
the length of each log and after a flat surface has been adzed along the length of the 
log, it is carefully split down the centre. The two pieces thus obtained are checked 
against the keel plank for the exact position of the raised cleats and trimmed by the 
chief builder to a thickness of two inches and a width of approximately nine inches. 


14See Figure 4. 
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On the fourth day the same team fell three more trees from which the three top strakes 
of the canoe are to be carved. Light coloured woods are preferred for these planks 
and the favoured woods are nut, twmus and tesa. When the six top strakes have been 
split off the logs and hewn into their correct shapes by the chief builder, attention 
is given to the selection of the two most important parts of the vessel—the stem and 
stern posts. These are selected, measured and cut personally by the chief builder 
from the huge flanges (am pa:k wa:n au) of the fa:mut tree. The following day a 
suitable ¢esa tree is felled and planks are roughly hewn therefrom. From these 
planks, the seats of the canoe are made as are also the vertical extensions of the 
stem and stern posts. These latter are no longer added to mon made on Boieng 
Island but I did see two canoes at Muliama, a Tanga colony on the east coast of New 
Ireland, fitted with rather ornate examples of these extensions. 


Fig. 5. TABLE oF Mon DIMENSIONS. 


Distance from stem to nearest seat .. ries a oi. Om. 
Width of each seat .. ne ei i ee oa 8 in. 
Distance between seats .. ee Su soe te 4 ft. 3 in. 
Distance from nearest seat to stern... ae es 7 ft. 9 in. 
Length from stem to stern ve < ae <<. QS: Bm. 
Beam ‘ip ee iG sa “a Rr be 5 ft. 

Height at stem or stern .. 7 a . a See, 
Height at centre .. sie - res We in | oak 
Freeboard (fully loaded) .. “y ee ra SS 1 ft. 4 in. 
Width of keel plank ns - < + a7 1 ft. 6 in. 
Width of three adjacent planks at ay BS 9 in. 
Width of tumus and saumurmur - ee oa 1 ft. 3 in. 
Width of top strake Si oa Fe = wa 6 in. 
Thickness of side planks ba 43 “Be a. ? to 1 in. 


All of the principal parts of the canoe having been roughly shaped in the jungle, 
they are now transported by a number of youths to the village of the chief who 
commissioned the building. As each carrying party passes by other family settle- 
ments en route to that of their chieftain, they yell out in imitation of a crew of men 
paddling a mon : i-ya: 1-i-1-i and they are answered by the call: wuk/ wuk/ wuk! 
In this way everyone in the district knows that the first stage in the building of the 
canoe has been completed and they are not surprised at receiving an invitation to 
attend a special feast (mohr n’pok au n’mon) to commemorate the event. 

For the next thirty days the chief builder is engaged in the careful shaping, 
smovthing and finishing of the various parts of the mon. If some of the planks need 
straightening, he lays them, weighted down with logs, on a flat piece of ground. 
He reduces the thickness of the side planks to about three-quarters of an inch, bevels 
the edges, and bores holes about three inches apart along the bevelled edge. A most 
effective smoothing tool is made from the tusk of a boar (an lok), whilst a pump drill 
(burbur), fitted with a shark’s tooth, is used as a boring implement. At the end of 
this period and when the chief builder is satisfied that the various parts of the canoe 
will fit neatly together, he informs the chief that he will be needing the assistance of a 
number of men to assemble the canoe. These men are called up by sending out a 
youth with a number of coconut leaves for distribution among them. The receipt 
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of one of these leaves indicates that a small feast is being held at the chief's family 
settlement on the following day. Each man comes along knowing full well that before 
sitting down to the feast he will be required to lend a hand in the sewing up of the 
canoe. 

















AU N'iMon WARA N'MoN 


Fig. 6. Names of parts of a mon. 


LIDDY 


Fig. 7. Ma:puh, rib frame of mon. 





The stem and stern posts are first fitted to the keel plank and then the side planks 
are laced to the keel and to each other with strips of Lygodium creeper (asem). When 
the chief builder is satisfied with the shape of the hull, he fits to the interior four bow- 
shaped pieces of bamboo (pagol). Each one of these is lashed to the raised cleats on 
the inside of each plank, the hull is pulled into its final shape, and all lacings are given 
a final tightening. One of the bow-shaped pieces of bamboo with its bow string 
fastened so as to retain the contour of that section of the hull, is removed from the 
hull and used as a template from which a rib frame is cut. This rib frame (ma:piih) 
is cut from the solid flange of a Canarium almond tree and is shaped so as to fit exactly 
into that section of the hull from which the bow-shaped piece of bamboo was taken.'5 
It is fitted to the hull and laced securely to the upraised cleats. Each of the pagol 
is removed in turn and a corresponding ma.:pih is fashioned and inserted in the hull. 


15 See Figure 7. 
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The vessel is then complete except for the most important process of all—the caulking 
of the hull. 

At this stage and not until now, a fitting-out house (pal n’mon) is erected close 
to the water’s edge. A knee-high bench is built within the canoe house, which merely 
consists of a large gable roof with no end or side walls, and the hull is transferred to 
this shelter. It is laid on the bench keel up and from now until it is launched the 
chief builder and his assistants give it its finishing touches protected from the rain 
and heat and the prying eyes of the always suspect stranger. As is usual, a feast is 
held to celebrate the successful conclusion of this second stage in the manufacture of 
the canoe and to compensate all of those men who helped to assemble the vessel. 

The compound used to caulk the seams of plank canoes in Tanga is similar to 
that used throughout the Solomon Islands and other parts of Melanesia—the abraded 
kernel of the Parinarium laurinum (an tit). The seed pod of the “ putty nut” is 
about the size of a tennis ball and thousands of such pods are required to obtain 
enough material to caulk a large mon. When estimating the amount required, it is 
usual to over-estimate, since it is essential that once begun the caulking process must 
be finished as a single operation. Although magical precautions are taken against 
the supply of caulking material running out, yet a wise organizing chieftain always 
takes practical precautions against such an eventuality. From this stage on, the 
building of the mon becomes a district affair and scores of men and women are 
enlisted as gatherers of #it. 


About ten days before the actual caulking of the canoe takes place, the men of 
the district gather in the canoe house after the evening meal and are led in song by 
the chief builder, who is not only an expert craftsman, canoe magician and industrial 
manager but also a most capable and enthusiastic community song leader. Local 
residents and guests from neighbouring family settlements fill not only the pal n’mon 
but the men’s house as well. The women sit outside the men’s house and give full- 
throated aid to their brothers and husbands within. As the songs which are sung 
are actually sung at or to the new canoe with the object of endowing it with good 
sea-going qualities, a number of wooden birds carved from discarded canoe chips are 
hung from the rafters of the men’s house as a substitute for the actual vessel. Each 
song in the cycle consists of a verse (weswes) and a chorus (maie), which are sung 
alternately six times, and a concluding line which is sung by all and represents the 
rhythmic chant of a number of paddlers putting forth their best efforts. Here is a 
typical example of one of these songs: 


Many mon ride the waves beyond the reef, 

Come ye down to the beach! 

Come and look! 

What is that which is going around Point Saila:m ? 

You too shall go down into the salt water. 
(weswes) 
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As for me, I tremble with excitement, 
At the number of mon riding the waves beyond the beach. 
Many men are singing out in the bush, 
As they make their way down to the beach. 
Listen, they are crying out as they do at sea! 

(mate) 
Wee-ee-ee-ee-e€e i ya: ih! 


It is difficult to convey on paper the evident sense of satisfaction which such a feast of 
song affords these people. I sat inside a canoe-house for two hours in pitch-like dark- 
ness, listening to first one man then another singing the solo parts in those curious 
falsetto tones which seem to carry for such a long distance. Not a whisper disturbed 
the singer whilst he was singing and then at the end of the verse the whole assembly 
burst forth into the chorus. I flashed my electric torch around the singers on 
two occasions and from the fact that every person present was singing and with evident 
gusto, I conclude that these people have gone beyond us in solving the problem of 
industrial boredom. Such a song feast lasts well into the night, but the following 
morning the singers become workers and begin the task of collecting the pods of 
Parinarium laurinum from which the caulking compound is made. On the occasion 
of the building of Kepgas’s canoe, ti gathering expeditions were sent to the other 
islands in the Group as well as over the whole of Boieng Island. Ten days were fully 
occupied in gathering enough ripe seeds to satisfy the wishes of the builders. 

On the evening of the day preceding the actual caulking of the canoe, the baskets 
containing the seed pods are brought to the pal n’mon and as many as possible are 
skinned in preparation for the grating of the kernel the next day. The men engaged 
in removing the skins from the seed cases are led in song by the master builder and 
his chief assistant. The cycle of songs sung over the partly finished vessel is known 
as a walau and its never ending succession of verses celebrates the virtues of the 
finished canoe. When all the workers have retired from the canoe house to the 
nearby men’s house, the chief builder performs a piece of magic known as “ tit fusel”’ 
or “rolling the putty nut.” Four Parinarium seeds are placed along the flat keel 
of the vessel, one at the stern, one at the bow and two in the centre. The magician 
places both of his hands over each pod and pretending to exert all his force, he gently 
rolls the seed into the keel plank, to the accompaniment of the following words : 


“Who is it that rolls this putty nut? It is I who rolls the nut, 
Rolls it, rolls it, rolls it—into the keel of my mon! 
Rolls it, rolls it, rolls it—into the stem and stern posts of my mon! 
Rolls it, rolls it, rolls it—into the first side plank of my mon! 
Rolls it, rolls it, rolls it—into the second side plank of my mon! 
Rolls it, rolls it, rolls it—into the third side plank of my mon! 
Rolls it, rolls it, rolls it—into the tumus plank of my mon! 
Rolls it, rolls it, rolls it—into the sawmurmur plank of my mon! 
Rolls it, rolls it, rolls it—into the top strake of my mon!” 
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Oh Balbalof, come and sleep on this tit belonging to my canoe in the very early 
hours of to-morrow morning and I shall sleep on it approaching mid-day 
to-morrow.” 
The final invocation to the ancestral ghosts is made in order to protect the #t against 
infection by evil spirits and if, on inspection of the hull in the morning, it is found 
that one of the four seeds has fallen off the keel plank it is considered a certain sign 
of the presence during the pre-dawn hours of friendly spirits. 


In addition to this ¢## magic, it is usual for the builder-magician to place on the 


keel plank a small saeo leaf packet of bespelled lime, into which the following words 
are sung : 


“My lime has drying qualities. It comes and dries up 
Dries up, dries up, dries up—the keel of my mon! 
Dries up, dries up, dries up—the stem and stern posts of my mon! 
(and so on until every part of the canoe is covered) 
Hey, Palalmau, Timporu, Milasiaro! Come here! Yes, all three of you, come and 
give good drying qualities to this lime on my mon! You come early to-morrow 


morning and I shall come in the middle of the day and dry up the seams of the 
mon | ”’ 


Shortly after daybreak the following morning the task of skinning the remaining 
Parinarium laurinum seeds is resumed by the men, whilst the women of the settlement 
and a few of the boys gather quantities of da:lu leaves, fresh bark (sif) and a score of 
pieces of brain coral (ba:tu). The latter are used as scrapers on which the soft kernels 
of tit are grated. The bark is used to form dishes on which the grated #it falls and, 
in addition, a number of small smoothers measuring five inches by one inch and a half. 
The da:lu leaves are used to compress the grated tit into the form of a sausage, in 
which shape it is handed to the men who do the actual caulking. 

When all is ready to commence the all-important task, the chief of the clan 
sub-section sends out three men with an gumgum ka:le mon eri tite ( a small branch 
of the gumgum tree/concerning/the mon/which all/are caulking). These small 
sticks are placed in the middle of the three paths leading into the settlement and are a 
warning to all strangers to keep away from the settlement. Infraction of such a taboo 
is said to cause the mon to spring a leak ; the supply of ##¢ to run out ; the offender 
to fall from the first tree he attempted to climb or to cut his leg the first time he 
attempted to use an adze. Of all the men I questioned, none could remember any 
occasion upon which such a taboo had been broken and it was evident to me from 
some of the answers that I received that this interdict upon the presence of strangers 
during the actual caulking operation was regarded as an essential element in the 
eventual safety and seaworthiness of the canoe. 

The signal for the work to commence is given by the chief builder who, in perfect 
silence, takes up the four tit which he left on the keel plank the previous evening, 
removes their skin, scrapes the kernels into a da:lu leaf, compresses the gratings into 
a putty and works it into the seam between the keel and the first side plank. As 
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soon as he lhas used up the small amount of caulking material so produced, he stands 
back and immediately about fifteen men begin to work on the upturned hull. There 
seems to be no actual system in the placing of the ##. After about ten minutes’ 
work, all the seams had ### in them in spots. The work is carried on at a furious pace 
and the old men who generally do the scraping and the young boys who gather up 
the gratings from the bark dishes with the da:/u leaves and squeeze them into the 
desired sausage-shaped packages are hard put to it to keep up the supply to the 
caulkers. There are about twice as many workers preparing the #it as are actually 
placing it in the seams of the canoe. Each kernel is carefully inspected before being 
scraped, and if it is too ripe it is rejected. The putty is worked well into the seams 
with the fingers and after about a yard of caulking is done the ## is anointed with 
spittle and a small bark smoother is brought into play, with excellent results; The 
finished seam is of a light brick colour which turns a deep red when the putty hardens. 

For a period the work proceeds in absolute silence, but then one man throws a 
piece of #¢ at another and is answered in kind or a joking remark is passed. The 
chief builder then intervenes, calling out: Arik! Ank! Anik! (Hurry! Hurry! 
Hurry!) He never jokes but attends to the most intricate part of the caulking—the 
stem and stern posts—himself. Occasionally he looks up to see how the work is 
going and how the supply of ##¢ is holding out. After an hour and a quarter’s hard 
and continuous work, the caulking of the outside of the hull is finished. All the 
workers leave the canoe house for a short rest and the master builder and his chief 
assistant examine the work for any flaws. On convincing themselves that the work 
is perfect, the chief builder takes hold of the saeo leaf packet of bespelled lime and 
gently dusts the mon here and there with a little lime. 

After allowing the #t to dry for no longer than ten minutes, the men return to 
the pal n’mon and ever so carefully turn the canoe over and place it keel nethermost. 
Without any particular signal from the chief builder, the workers begin to fill the 
inner seams of the canoe. There is always much kindly chaffing of the old men 
rubbing the #i¢ kernels. They are told to work faster, but of course they cannot keep 
pace with the younger men. As the work nears completion, the chief builder breaks 
out into song, leading the men in the walau cycle. Although singing at the top of 
their voices, they do not slacken their efforts and the sound coming from the pal 
n’mon seems to be reflected as against a huge sounding board. It soon attracts the 
many strangers who have been waiting in the adjoining villages for the caulking to 
finish. The chief of the clan sub-section now sends out a lad to remove the an 
gumgum branches and the pal is soon crowded with people from other villages who 
are eager to help and to admire the handicraft of their neighbours. The women 
get busy preparing vegetables for the feast to come and young men kill and prepare 
pigs for the oven. As the work comes to a close, the excited workers call out : Wok / 
Wok! Wok! in imitation of a mon crew being greeted at the end of a voyage, and 
Tinut! Tinut! Tinut! meaning Long voyage! Long voyage! Long voyage! 
Especially excited members of the working party overturn baskets of é#¢ skins upon 
each other, whilst the leader orders a few more éi## seeds to be skinned so as to be 

BB 
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prepared for the doubtful eventuality of there not being sufficient on hand to finish 
the job. In between leading his men in the singing, the chief builder urges them to 
greater efforts and keeps on saying that he is hungry for the feast. ‘‘ Let us finish! 
Let us finish!” 

After exactly three and a quarter hours of almost continuous work at high speed, 
the job is finished. As soon as the two builders are satisfied that there are no flaws 
in the caulking, the order is given to remove from the pal n’mon and its vicinity all 
unused Parinarium nuts, grating blocks, bark trays and used smoothers. The outer 
skins of the nuts are collected in a basket and put aside for use later on in the week 
as a base for a black pigment with which the external seams of the canoe are painted. 
The mon is now open for inspection and is surrounded by an admiring and critical 
throng of relatives and friends from all parts of the island. Not until their attention 
is attracted by a signal on the log gong intimating that a mountain of steaming food 
and several fathoms of native tobacco are about to be distributed does the crowd tear 
itself away from the canoe house and assume the normal position of guests. This 
feast is called mohr n’tit mon, i.e. feast/in connection with/the caulking of/a mon, 
and it is the largest and most spectacular of all the feasts held in connection with 
the building of the mon. It is conducted in a very orderly manner and the whole of 
the food and tobacco is distributed personally by the organizing chieftain and the 
chief builder. It is the only feast at which pigs are distributed and, from the point 
of view of all those who have had anything at all to do with the building of the mon, 
it is the final compensatory feast. 

Having been allowed to stand for about ten days, the caulking is tested for 
hardness by the chief builder and if it passes the test, instructions are given to collect 
a quantity of calcareous seaweed (mof) which, when dipped in salt water and rubbed 
on wood, leaves a light yellow stain. The three top strakes of the canoe are given 
several applications of this “ paint’ and then allowed to dry. On the following 
day, a lime mixture!* is applied over the mof resulting in the upper strakes and the 
stem and stern posts having a solid, pale yellow appearance. At the same time, the 
skins of the é## used in the caulking are heated and rubbed over the dry, sandy 
coloured seams of all the planks below the twmus plank. An oily dye is expressed 
from these skins and this dye permanently stains the seams a deep black. Since 
these planks were charred over the fire just prior to being assembled, the treatment 
of the seams with the black dye results in the whole of the lower part of the hull having 
a solid black appearance. No reason is given for the charring of the planks except 
for purposes of decoration. There is no belief that charring will prevent the timber 
being attacked by marine borer since a mon is never so attacked, being always removed 
from the water at the end of every voyage. A final decorative touch sometimes 
given to the hull is the inscription on the sau murmur plank near the prow and on both 


16 This mixture is composed of a juice which is expressed from the abraded leaves of the bisu 
plant (Wedelia biflora) plus sea water plus powdered lime. 

















FIGURE 8.—CHART OF CANOE BUILDING. 
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port and starboard sides of a black circle containing a central black dot.1?_ This 
device is known as mata’m pisae or “‘ eye/of/the sun,”’ and is a not uncommon element 
of Tangan decorative art. 

Having been allowed to stand in the pal n’mon for a couple of days, until the 
dyes and paints have thoroughly dried, active preparations for the actual launching 
of the vessel are next put in hand. A pathway from the canoe house to a convenient 
channel in the reef is carefully cleared of all obstructions and invitations are sent out 
to a final feast and to a ritual launching on the following day. 

From approximately mid-day of the seventieth day since the project was under- 
taken, the new canoe is subject to inspection and to praise or blame by all the people 
of the district. For the first and often the only time since the canoe began to take 
shape, the women of the settlement are permitted to inspect it. The canoe house is 
then cleared of all visitors and the large canoe is carefully hoisted on to the shoulders 
of about a dozen young men and carried down to a shallow opening in the reef and 
placed in the water. During the short journey from the pal n’mon to the water’s 


| 40 2 women 


yey 


svone. 


ad ltb.). 

The canoe now rides in a few inches of water or may even lie aground. The 
young men join the rest of the participants on the beach and leave the canoe in the 
sole charge of the chief builder. This man, having previously provided himself with 
a bespelled packet of powdered lime, some of which had been used in a magical 
ceremony prior to the beginning of caulking, walks slowly around the newly launched 
mon and slaps some of the lime on the port side of the stem, the centre of the port side 
top strake, the port side of the stern post, the starboard side of the stern post, the 
centre of the starboard side top strake and the starboard side of the stem. He stops 
at each of these positions for about a minute and pats the lime into the canoe at an 
ever increasing tempo and then suddenly stops and moves on to the next position. 
All of these movements are performed to the accompaniment of a droned out incanta- 
tion in the following form : 








aM MER MeewY «6D ASAE 
successful completion of 


the mon. 





Oh Dog, run as swiftly as you can, 

Oh Canoe, run as swiftly too! 

Oh Dog, run very swiftly 

Oh Canoe, run swiftly 

Run swiftly, swiftly, swiftly at the keel, 

Run swiftly, swiftly, swiftly at the first side plank 
(and so on until every component is named). 


Kepgas explained to me that the lime used to anoint the new canoe has very 
special properties. It not only helps to dry the caulked seams and give magical 


ee ee ee 


fi 


eas 





17 No inquiries as to the meaning or purpose of the “ oculus’’ were made, since I only dis- 
covered its presence in a photograph of a mon after I had left the island. Since I can find no 
reference to the use of “‘ oculi’’ by other Melanesian peoples, it is suggested that its presence in 
Tanga may be due to the influence of a number of Chinese planters who once lived along the east 
coast of New Ireland. The “‘ oculus” is a common feature of the Chinese junk. 
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speed to the canoe, it also has the effect of attracting tutelary sharks'* and/or guardian 
porpoises which stay with the canoe whilst it is on a voyage?® and protect it against 
the natural dangers of the sea and the supernatural dangers of an evilly disposed 
shark magician (ka:ltw sengia:t). When men see porpoises sporting around a mon 
at sea, they always comment favourably on the magical skill and power of the canoe 
builder responsible for investing the vessel with these guardian spirits. _ 

As a complement to this belief in underwater guardian spirits, I should have 
mentioned earlier in this account the belief that the canoe is protected from above 
by a large bird or rather the malafua or spiritual counterpart of a large bird known as 
a taran. Whilst the canoe is being constructed in the pal n’mon a wooden image of 
this bird, with wings outstretched and painted black and white, hangs suspended 
from the rafters of the house. My informant told me that the bird is only seen out 
in the deep water far from land and I suspect that it is a species of frigate bird. 

At the conclusion of the rite known as “ liming the canoe,” the chief builder 
returns to the beach and the vessel is then approached by a number of female relatives 
of the man responsible for organizing the construction of the canoe. The first woman 
to approach is the wife of the organizer who walks to the stern seat and places thereon 
a valuable shell disc or a length of small diameter shell currency. She is followed 
by the rest of the women of the settlement who, one at a time, approach and leave 
their valuable gifts alongside that of the wife of the chief. 

The chief builder now steps forward and beckons to him two close female relatives. 
It so happened that the relatives selected by Lafunatui on the occasion of the launching 
of his mon were his sister’s daughter and the wife of his sister’s son. Both of these 
girls stepped into the canoe and sat beside each other, facing the prow, on the second 
seat from the stern. Prior to this, the mon had been absolutely taboo to women.” 
The chief builder-cum-magician then grasps the stern post of the mon and pulls the 
canoe slowly towards him and thrusts it as slowly away from him, repeating these 
motions several times and “‘ singing ’’ a spell into the vessel as he does so. As he 
comes to the last line of the following incantation, he gives a powerful push to the 
canoe and sends it on its first trial run. 

Oh canoe, ride swiftly over the top of the waves, 
Oh canoe ride swiftly, swiftly, swiftly at the pointed end of the keel! 
Ride swiftly (here all the parts are again named, without the omission of a 
single one). 
As it moves down the channel towards the open sea, as many men as can possibly 
clamber aboard do so and the two girls, with their baskets filled with the valuables 
previously left on the stern seat, vacate their seats to the male paddlers. The normal 


18 These sharks are not referred to by the ordinary term for sharks—baeo, but are actually 
called ka:beng n’mon, i.e. the lime of the mon. 


1® The actual phrase used by Kepgas was Baeo fespuek n’bintum n’mon, i.e. “ the shark/ 
goes along with/and/is the guardian/of/the canoe.” 


2° In some cases the mon is permanently reserved for the carriage of males and in launching 
such canoes those rites in which females normally participate are omitted. 
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capacity of the Tangan mon is nine men, consisting of eight paddlers and a coxswain 
plus a couple of lads to act as bailers. On its first run, however, it is purposely 
overloaded to the extent of another ten to twenty men. 

The trial run (ause tumis mon, lit. ‘‘ pull/first time/mon ’’) is made just off shore 
within sight of the family settlement and a large crowd of well wishers. The paddlers 
put every ounce of effort into showing off the paces of the new canoe. After a run 
of about five miles, the canoe is beached, bailed out, if necessary, by young boys using 
a single section of large diameter bamboo, and carefully carried back to the pal n’mon. 
By this time, sufficient food has been cooked and prepared for distribution among the 


participants in this final act in the life of a newly constructed mon.” 


Fig. 9. TABLE oF NaTIVE TERMS FOR PARTS OF Mon. 


Canoe 

Bow of mon 

Stern of mon 

Planks, collectively (lit. ‘‘ wood/of/mon ’’) 
Middle plank of bottom (keel plank) 
Curved extremities of keel plank 

First plank on either side of wara n’mon 
Second plank on either side of wara n’mon 


Third plank on either side of wara n’mon 


Fourth plank on either side of wara n’mon 

Fifth plank on either side of wava n’mon 

Sixth and top plank on either side of wara 
n’mon 

Stem and stern pieces 

Vertical extensions of stem and stern 

Ornamental section of these extensions 

Removable stern seat 

Raised cleats on inside of planks 

Carved rib frame 

Seats 

Seat immediately in front of stern seat 

Canoe house 

Holes in cleats 


mon 

mata n’mon 

min mon 

au n’mon 

wara n'mon 

hurati 

au n’bulis wara n’mon or simply au n’mon 

aut kis n’funau n’bulis wara n’mon or simply 
au n’mon 

au i kis n’funau i kis n’funau n’bulis wara 
n’mon or simply au n’mon 

au mut suk or tumus 

tumus OF sau murmur 

bala maris 


am baulilile or korangarang 
kokon darangarang 

kom 

getgetan or butur 

am patna.ti or am pau 
ma:puh 

pa:li 

luf 

pal n’mon or simply pal 
mata’m pau 


As is apparent from the foregoing, all transactions with relation to the building 
of a plank canoe are carried on between two principals—the chief of a clan sub- 
section and the canoe-building expert. The former is the only person from whom 
the latter receives payment for the canoe and can be correctly described as the owner 
of the canoe. He has complete control over its use by his kinsmen although his 





rights in the vessel do not extend as far as being able to devise it to his heir if by so 
doing the people of his local clan sub-section are thereby deprived of its use. His 
special position in relation to the canoe is emphasized by the fact that he has the 
power to lend it to a friendly group from another clan without necessarily referring 


217 have a single record of a mon having been given a personal name. The information 
came to me whilst negotiating the purchase of an adze ; my informant having told me that this 
particular tool had been used to construct a mon named Panuan, i.e. arrow. I do not know at 
what stage of its life a mon acquires a personal name. 
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the matter to his kinsmen and that he is the sole individual to whom payment is 
made for the loan of the canoe. From one point of view, the canoe is the common 
property of the members of the clan sub-section, but it is always kept in the family 
settlement of the chief of the sub-section and any proposals regarding its use must 
first be made to the chief. All members of the clan sub-section make contributions 
towards the “ price”’ of the canoe,”* although the chief makes a much larger con- 
tribution than anyone else. 


The only individual who is recognized as having a claim for payment in respect 
of the work done on the canoe is the canoe-building expert. It is believed that all 
those scores of men and women who assist in the various operations are well paid for 
their services by having been invited to participate in the various feasts held in 
connection with each operation. The canoe-building expert is paid, not in accordance 
with the amount of time spent in construction or with the size of the canoe but in 
accordance with the wealth of the kinship group for whom the canoe is built. Thus 
there is no standard price for building a mon and I have the following “ prices ”’ for 
three different mon, all of which were equally well built to a standard four-seat 
pattern. Canoe No. I cost six fathoms of small shell currency (kemetas), three large 
shell disks (fat) and a small sow. Canoe No. 2 cost only four fathoms of kemetas 
and two fat, whilst canoe No. 3 cost eight fathoms of kemetas, six fat and a large 
boar. A particularly generous builder divides these valuables among his chief 
assistants, not as payment for specific services rendered but as a gesture of goodwill 
within the sphere of kinship, for such men are almost always closely related to the 
building expert. 

In a final review of the activities connected with the manufacture of plank-built 
canoes in Tanga, the attention of the reader is drawn to the dominant role played 
by the technical expert. There is a general recognition of him as a craftsman with 
special skill, an inspiring social leader and a person who is en rapport with the world 
of the supernatural. 

Closely connected with the role played by the expert is the discipline of the 
workers under his control. There is an admirable understanding between the 
building expert and the chieftain responsible for initiating the enterprise as to whom 
certain organizational tasks belong. For example the latter is responsible for calling 
together the various teams of workers and of organizing the compensatory feasts but 
the former is the person who directs the activities of the teams and their individual 
members. In obeying the instructions of both, the workers co-operate as fully as 
possible. When the exigencies of the particular task require them to work hard and 
fast, they appear to outdo themselves. They respond so well to the urgent demands 
of either their chief or the building expert that one who is used to the somewhat 
slack response of manual workers in our own society in similar circumstances is, to 
say the least, somewhat puzzled as to the real nature of the stimulus behind such 


22 The Tangan phrase expressing this concept is fanu kerek fil mon kiar, lit. we several men/ 
paid for/this canoe/of ours. 
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1 typical four-seat Tangan mon. Note central lashing of seats to rib frames 
Ss S : 
B. Putting the finishing touches to an outrigger canoe (wang). 
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efforts and the ultimate goal towards which they strive. The only payment in terms 
of material satisfaction which they can hope to achieve is a gift of food. 


It is evident that participation in a communal effort of this character must have 
a certain indefinable psychological effect upon a native worker which is sufficient 
reward for the efforts which he puts forth. It may be that he feels that it is his social 
duty to lend a hand on such occasions, but I doubt whether any native ever formulates 
such a concept. At any rate, I have no evidence that he does. However, it is a 
fact that unwillingness to co-operate is counted against a man as an unsocial action 
and is remembered by a chief for years to come. Apart, however, from any feeling 
of social obligation to participate in such a communal undertaking as the building 
of a plank canoe, there appears to be a feeling of genuine enjoyment in joining in such 
an enterprise and of pride and pleasure in having assisted in the building of the canoe. 
This is expressed in boasting of their part in the construction of a particular vessel, 
not only when it is launched but for as long as it remains a seaworthy vessel. It is 
also expressed in the shouts of the parties of men who transport the various canoe 
components from the bush to the beach. Likewise, the participation in the song 
feasts which mark the latter stages of construction indicates the real emotional 
satisfaction which these native labourers obtain from their labour. 

Finally, it is hoped that the very important part played by magic in the applica- 
tion of the various techniques has not been lost sight of in a welter of manufacturing 
detail. The magic connected with the sharpening of the adze, the bespelling of the 
caulking compound and of the ritual lime, the guardian spirits of air and sea, the 
cycle of canoe songs and the launching of the canoe has a regulating effect on technical 
operations vitally connected with the success of the building. 

This survey of the industrial processes, the manpower problems, the psychological 
forces and the ritual acts connected with the manufacture of water craft has been 
made with the object of showing how a native people go about converting raw 
materials into socially valuable goods. In other words, it is an investigation into 
the social organization of production in the field of canoe manufacture, and as such 
it should demonstrate the comparatively high level of technical efficiency achieved 
by the Tanga, the importanceof the influence exerted by their kinship leaders in this 
field and the economic value of so many processes which, on first sight, appear to 
have little relation to the practical task of launching a seaworthy vessel. 


F, L. S. BELL. 
(To be continued) 











DISTRIBUTION OF LANGUAGES IN THE CENTRAL HIGHLANDS, 
NEW GUINEA 


By A. CAPELL 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XIX, No. 2) 


(c) THE WESTERN LANGUAGES 


All the languages west of the Chimbu Divide are marked off sharply from those 
east of it by certain definite features. These include phonetic, morphological and 
syntactic elements. There are apparently some lexicographical connections east- 
wards, but as insufficient vocabularies are yet available, it can only be said that some 
roots occur on both sides of the divide. The languages fall into two groups—an 
eastern and a western. A brief sketch of the construction of each will be given here, 
but the eastern group in particular is very complicated and the verbal system can 
be shown only in the merest outline. The main characteristics of the Benabena 
group occur here again. The second and third persons in the dual and plural numbers 
of the verbs are alike ; the distinction between a conjunctive participle (same subject 
in both clauses) and an absolute participle (different subject in each) is maintained, 
as is the case apparently all over the entire north-eastern third of New Guinea. 


(i) The Chimbu Group 


The Chimbu Group comprises Tjuave, Kuman, Gende, Sinasina, Dom and 
Boumai, with dialectic changes. The grammatical structure of all is similar, and 
the vocabularies closely inter-related. Gende stands rather apart in vocabulary 
and probably has affinities with the languages in the north, which are still unrecorded. 
Those inland from Sek® show the distinction in participles, so that this, at least, 
probably runs through the intervening area also. 

The special phonetics of the Chimbu area were indicated in the general intro- 
duction to this study. It is here that the phoneme / first makes its appearance in the 
Central Highlands. It is found in Dom, together with L, but both are somewhat 
unstable in Dom and in Boumai, e.g. Kuman agl, dog>Dom a:] (with interdental }) 
and Boumai a-! (with unvoiced /) ; Dom and Boumai bil, great, Dom. kinan gol, 
Kuman kindan goxka, 1am hungry. Only in Boumai is / found, replacing Kuman k: 
hinay’goli, I am hungry. The important features are, however, the numerous 
consonantal changes that take place in the processes of conjugation and word- 
building. The Kuman g becomes dn, tn, under certain conditions: bogl paygwa 
and bodl juygwa, the box stands there ; in the adding of personal suffixes: daygigl, 


5 Kasprus, “‘ The Languages of the Mugil District, North-eastern New Guinea,’ Anthropos, 
XXXVIII-XL, pp. 711 ff. 
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rib>daygire, my rib; daygitn, thy rib; daygie, his or her rib. A different case is 
the first person singular ending of many verbs, written by one mission as -xka, by 
the other -/xka. It is a combination of a root ending in -g/ with suffix -ka or -ga: 
mogl, being ; mo(l)xka, 1 am; moxkwa, he is. The present writer feels that the / is 
practically lost and that at any rate the spelling -xka is satisfactory for normal 
purposes. 

Word-building in Kuman and the related languages are complicated but 
important processes. Agglutination is here seen at its fullest, from a comparatively 
simple ka di-no-ru-kwa, speech he-gives-us, i.e. he speak to us, to such a formation as 
na age-pire-ndi-age-tei-na-gi-mara, ‘‘ where I roll it (tree) ”’ or “‘ what I shall roll.”’ 
Many of the roots, thus, are actual monosyllables of the CV type or disyllables of the 
(C)VCV type, but are not found in free state as such. Conjugation is carried out by a 
series of suffixes, one being added to the other as in the Ugro-Altaic family of languages 
in Europe and Asia. The sound changes mentioned above must, of course, be 
observed in the process of combination. 

The pronouns and verbs are the only morphemic elements which space permits 
of illustrating here. The following table shows the cardinal pronouns in Kuman, 
Dom, etc. 














Tjuave | Sinasina | Kuman Dom Boumai Gende 
Singular I no na na na na na 
2 ne en ene en a ka 
3 | jal je jal jai, je jar 
Dual I... | mo suo na tjuwe | no tjuo na tuo na u tari oroi 
2 .. | me suo ene tjuo ka oro 
3 .. | 9 oo je tuo ja oro 
Plural I .. | mono nono no ne nere tart 
2 .. | me ere ene ene ka 
% <7e en je je jai, je jar 























The noteworthy features of these pronouns are (I) there is no true dual ; 
the numeral “‘ two” is used in the formation of the dual. In the verb, however, 
dual endings are found, of which in Kuman the combination -mb- is characteristic : 
no tjuo ka ndumbuxka, we two speak ; ene tjuo ka ndimbrka, you two speak. (2) A 
tendency to use the singular pronouns even for the plural—at least in the second 
and third persons and in some dialects even in the first person—is apparent. The 


® Rev. W. Bergmann suggests that languages failing to distinguish the second and third 
persons are thinking of an “ inclusive’ and ‘‘ exclusive’ person only. This is true in Kiwai 
but in the Highlands it breaks down in the singular number. 


cc 
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extreme complication of the verbal endings allows this to be done usually without 
ambiguity. (3) The frequent absence of the inclusive-exclusive distinction. 

There are also suffixed pronouns added to the noun to indicate possession. 
Again the dual and plural are defective. In Tjuave, Sinasina and Kuman -no is 
added for all persons of the dual, in Sin. -ve and Kum. -no for all persons of the plural. 
The singular suffixes are complete: 


Singular 
I 2 3 
Tjuave a -. ma -nu -um (also plural) 
Sinasina .. mo -€ -em 
Kuman -. a -n -€, -m/(0) 


In Dom. only a first singular -na and second singular -n were recorded. Many 
phonetic changes occur in the finals of the noun in Kuman in the adding of the suffixes, 












LANGUAGE MAP OF THE CENTRAL HIGHLANDS OF NEW GUINEA. 
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and one example of these has already been given. In Gende the endings are quite 
different, although the principles are the same with one exception : 


I 2 3 
Singular 1. 08 -ka, -yga -a, -na, -ra 
Plural .. .. te, -nde -tt, -ndi -tt, -ndi 
Dual and plural are alike. The coalescence of second and third persons is 
shown in the plural possessives as in the verbs. The one exception mentioned lies 
in the fact that Gende has a series of possessives prefixed to some parts of the body 
and many relationship terms, e.g. -ugéraka, body. Thus: 


I 2 3 
Singular .. nugéraka kugéraka ugéraka 
Plural .. .. tugéraka tinugéraka inugéraka 
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hout Such a usage is exceptional for this group of languages, but it is found in the Mugil 
group on the north coast already referred to. 
sion. Demonstratives and interrogative words are shown in the following table : 
no is eae 
asin English Sinasina Kuman Dom Boumai Gende 
who ? ala iva enalaue nanawe howe 
what ? tsiva-tely tsiragl nale tdljene nanant 
this ge 1 nt 
that ige a — nedja 
where ? aljt aglo ail are nere(kura) 
whence ? alji-re aglo onda nerve takart 
any here mologa edla jel jive nikera, pama 
xes there meri tro, igl mala mara nikera 




















The leading time-words may also be given at this point, as they are used in 
connection with the verbs, of which a study is to follow immediately. 




















English Sinasina Kuman Dom Boumai Gende 
to-day en’ me ereme | eleme evreme iviva 
to-morrow kwimolj barma kwimol hwimol negidjango 
yesterday eramare endere | gervaywa girungwa nonguart 

| 





The numeral systems in these languages are based on twos. After the first two 
numerals compounding begins. The table exhibits the numerals up to five. 
































fl 

English | Tjuave | Sinasina Kuman Dom Boumai Gende 
One tano tarana tsuara, ta | taran taran kdvami, 

, ma(pro) 

ite Two suo tjuwe tsuo tjuo tiu (or)oroi, 

karamakigije 
Three suo ta tjuwe ta | tsuo ta tyuwe ta | tim ta drogomdgo 
Four sueasue tyuwe tsua watsuo | tyuwe tyut tjui | geneitja 
tHhuwe tyuwe 

Five — milege twuo wa tsuo | tyuwe tjut tjut | rekwje 

is ta, oygu | tjuwe tajt 

tsuara | taje 
es | 
ly 





Gende, as will be noticed, is again quite different in form of words, but the same 
in principles. (Full information concerning Gende numeration is given by Fr. 
Aufinanger, “‘Etwas tiber Zahl und Zahlen bei den Gende im Bismarcksgebirge 
Neuguineas,” in Anthropos, XX XIII, 1938, pp. 273-277). 
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Adjectives in all these languages (including numeral adjectives) follow the noun. 
In Kuman at least degrees or modification of the qualities shown by the adjectives 
can be indicated by means of reduplication or qualifying words, e.g. Kuman olto 
long > oliolio, rather long, olto kurt, very long. This is similar to the processes seen 
in the languages east of the Chimbu Divide. 

It is, however, in the verbal system that the amazing possibility for complication 
in these languages is seen at its best. The bulk of the space available will therefore 
have to be taken up with the verb, and because full investigation has been carried 
out only in Kuman and Gende up to the present time, most of what is said must be 
confined to these two languages, with passing illustration from the other four. What 
is said as of “‘ the Kuman ”’ verb can be taken as applying on the whole to the other 
languages, with the exception of Gende, which requires separate treatment. 

The Kuman verb has generally a monosyllabic or disyllabic base, on to which 
numerous affixes are added to produce the various forms for person, number, tense 
and mood. There is no passive voice. Compound expressions may be built up by a 
combination of verbal bases, as has already been shown. In all cases the second 
and third persons of the dual are alike, and those of the plural are also alike. 

The verbal base may be used by itself : 


1. In conjunction with another verb, on which it is then dependent: (m)di, 
say; mo, be>(n)di-mox-kwa, saying he was, he was saying. So i jetn di teygwa, 
“go speak saying he-gave,” i.e. he went and spoke to him; i kanagle, “ go see- 
shall-I,” I shall go and see him. In the first example, the root (m)di, ‘“‘ say ”’ (usually 
linked with ka, ‘‘ word’’) depends in its unchanged form on the root mo-, “ be,” 
which starts from the aorist participle form mo-gl, ‘‘ being,” and taking the third 
person singular ending -kwa, modifies its stem to mox- by the rules already stated. 
Similarly, na ere mox-ky-kra-wo, “I shall certainly not be doing it’’: ere, “ do,” 
remains in its basic form, mo-gl- again becomes -mo-x- before the following k, adds 
-kr(a), negative, and finally -(w)o, emphatic ending. The result is a complex form 
which is easier to learn empirically than to analyse each time its formation is required. 

2. As the basis to which are added various particles indicative of number, mood 
and tense. Examples of this appear above and others may be seen as follows: 
na ka (n)di-mox-ky-ka, I word speaking-being-not-I, I am not saying anything. The 
tables following will give the principal endings of this nature which can be added to 
the simple or compounded verbal base. 

The compounded or extended verbal base consists of the simple base together 
with one or more affixes indicating the time and manner of the action. The time 
affixes can in some instances stand without person affixes, these being added to a 
following verb, making a compound base, which functions exactly like the simple 
base already described. Thus there is an aorist participle ending in -gi, e.g. tji-gl, 
striking ; there is also an affix -na- indicating futurity, and the normal future participle 
then appears as ¢si-na-gl, “‘being about to strike”; er-a-gl, ‘‘ being about to do” ; 
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this combined with the first person singular suffix -ga, and allowing for the usual 
phonetic changes, becomes tsu-nax-ka, ‘‘I shall strike,” er-ax-ka, ‘I shall do.” 
A compound verb may also be made in which the first element appears as a sort of 
future infinitive: na ka ndi-na-wi-yga, ‘1 word about-to-speak come,” I came (or 
come) to speak. There is no reason why this compound should not be written as 
one word, na ka ndinawiyga, but neither of the missions has chosen to write it so. 
In the case of (m)di, say, the future, mdinagl, may be recombined with the root itself, 
as na ka ndt-na-gl ndi-eri-ka, ‘“‘ 1 word about-to-speak I-make-saying,” i.e. I intend 
to speak. Similarly, using the root piri-, hear, understand, know: e-na-gl ndi- 
piri-ka, “‘ about to go saying-knew-I,”’ i.e. I intended to go, said I would go, under- 
stood I should go. The interesting thing about this compounded future participle 
is that the participle itself then becomes conjugable for person: na ka ndinagl ndi 
na nditangigl sungwa, ‘‘ he send me to speak,” ena ka ndinatn(e)ndi ene nditangigl- 
sungwa, ‘‘ he send thee to speak,” je ka ndinambendi je nditangigl sungwa, “‘ he sends 
him to speak,” no ka ndinambugandi no nditangigl sungwa, ‘‘ he send us-two to speak,” 
je (ene) ka ndinambirendi je (ene) nditangigl sungwa, “‘ he send you-two (them-two) 
to speak,” no ka ndinamunendi no nditangigl sungwa, ‘‘ he send us to speak,”’ ene (je) 
ndinagimendi ene (je) nditangigl sungwa, “‘ he send you (them) to speak.”? Further: 
tsiragl taraxkwiye i-na-tnendi pitno, ‘‘ which flowers to-take you want?” 

There are various ways in which a similar idea can be expressed apart from this 
conjugating of a participial form, e.g. ‘‘ I come to speak ”’ may be expressed by na ka 
ndina winga or na ka ndina pire winga (pire=for, to) ; or na ka ndinaxka pire wiyga, 
in which ndinaxka is conjugable as a simple future tense. Similarly also with the 
longer form conjugated fully above: na ka dinagl ndi pire na nditaygigl suygwa, he 
sent me for the purpose of speaking. Other forms based on similar constructions 
exist also, such as na ka ndinagl ndi erika, ‘‘ I am about to speak,” Sin. na ka dinaledgi 
eljga, and the longer na ka ndinagl ndi wiyga can be abbreviated to na ka ndinagl 
ndiyga, ‘‘ 1 want to speak,” and only the last word conjugated (Sin. na ka dinaldiga). 

In the simple aorist participial form, with the ending -g/, the participle is con- 
junctive, i.e. refers to the subject of the following verb, and usually is past in tense : 
je pi mogl, bogla ta tsi-ygox-kwa, he gone being, pig one kill-died, i.e. when he went he 
killed a pig. If the subject changes, the absolute participle is used: je endoygo, 
na bogla tsingoxka, “he having gone, I killed the pig,” i.e. after he went I killed 
the pig. 

The next table sets out the elements which are added to the verbal stem (after 
some but before other affixes) to show the person of the verb. Blanks left indicate 
incomplete or doubtful information. 


? Most of these following examples are taken from a MSS. Grammar of the language in the 
possession of the Lutheran Mission, of which I was kindly allowed the use. The Mission, however, 
is not responsible for the interpretations here offered. 
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These affixes are the last to be added to the verbal stem in the indicative form of 
the simple tenses, but some modal affixes can be added to the person endings. 

The next table will show the tense and mood forms in Kuman rather fully, and 
less so in the other languages because sufficient information is not to hand, especially 
in Dom and Boumai. The complete incommensurability of the native manner of 
regarding the verb and the European manner is shown by the fact that often a 
compounded form can be treated in its entirety as a simple noun and take a post- 
position after it, e.g. ende ga-gl-mara tjuna, “‘ fire burn-ing-where in,”’ i.e. in the place 
where there was a fire. This appears in the sentence endewe tagl ambai ta ende 
gaglmara tjuna mogl doygwa, “‘ the other day girl one where-fire-was in being burnt 
she died,” i.e. a fire burnt a girl to death the other day. 


Table showing Suffixes of Person. 






































Tjuave | Sinasina | Kuman Dom Boumai | Gende 
Sing. I .. | -ga -ga -yga,-ka | -ga -ga | -u 
“ee | -na -nga -ne -ne | 4 
3 «.. | -ygwa -ywa -ygwa, -ywa -ygwa | -at 
-kwa | 
Dual 1... | -bu-yga -vil-ja -mbux-ka | -va-ka -bu-ka | -0ri 
‘2 — -vil-ga -mbr-ka | -ringa 
| -art 
Plur. I .. | -moygwa -va-na -m(a)nga | -gu-na -bi-na | nt 
2, 3.. | -ygwa | -vi-na -ygwa — ——- | -at 
| 





The tenses which can be shown by simple tense signs are actually very few. 
The addition of the personal endings to the stem of the verb gives a tense which is 
best described as aorist : it may show a vague present or a past. It shows state or 
action rather than tense. Irregularities in phonetics make a simple tabulation of 
forms somewhat misleading. There are actually two forms in Kuman showing the 
aorist, exemplified in mox-ka, I am, moxkwa, he is, and ndiyga, I speak, and ndingwa, 
he speaks. Compound tenses, however, can be formed with the aid of mo-gl, being, 
which define the time of the action more closely: na ka ndi moxka, I am speaking, 
I was speaking—and here it is the continuity rather than the time which receives the 
stress. Other examples have appeared in the discussion of the root form of the verb 
and its uses. In the other languages of the group the system is similar. 

Futurity is shown by the addition of the person endings, not to the simple future 
affix, -na-, but to the future participle -na-gi- (phonetically modified in Kuman to 
-nax-), i.e. it is really a future continuous or progressive : 
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I 2 3 
Kuman— 
Singular .. ndinaxka ndinatnga ndinambuga 
Dual .. .. mndinambuxka ndinambrka  ndinambrka 
Plural .. .. ndinamga ndinaxkwa ndinaxkwa 
Sinasina— 
Singular .. ndinaljga ndinaya ndinaywa 
Dual .. .. ndinaviljga ndinavilga ndinaywa 
Plural .. .. ndinaviya ndinavina ndinavina or 
ndinaywa 
Dom, root kan-, to see— 
Singular .. kandiralka kandinana kandinaywa 
Dual .. .. kandirabulka kandiraibulka kandiraibulka 
Plural .. .. kandirakuna  kandirakuywa kandirakuywa 
Boumai, root han-, see— 
Singular .- handirdguya handirabuna  handiraywa 
Dual .. .. handirdbuya handirabuna  handirabuywa 


Plural (not recorded). 

Another simple affix to the verb is that of the negative. This is radically -kr-, 
with a syllabic 7. With a vowel following, however, the 7 often becomes purely 
consonantal. It is added to the stem before the person ending, and in other tenses 
before the tense sign, which it combines into shorter forms. Thus in the future 
-kr-na- becomes -kra. 

Kuman thus has 


Aorist—Singular Dual Plural 
-krumbuxka -k(r)umga 
1. -krka dence 
: -krimbrkwa -krkwa 
.. oe -Riwirka : 
3. -krkwa —— ~kyhewa 
Future— 

1. -kraxka -krambuxka -kramga 
2. -kratnga -krambrka -kraxkwa 
3. -krambuga -krambrka -kraxkwa 


The forms in the other languages are slightly different: Sinasina -ke- gives 
aorist, sing. I -ke-ga, 2, -ke-ya, 3, -ke-ywa, etc. and future sing. 1, -ke-nalja, 2, -ke-naya, 
3, -ke-naywa, etc. In Dom the affix is -gelu-, and in Boumai -eht-. 

These are the only affixes which are added directly to the stem and before the 
person endings. The many modal distinctions are shown by affixes to the person 
endings, often with considerable phonetic modification of the person endings them- 
selves. A short list of the modal affixes in Kuman shows the following : 
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. -ra, emphasis on the action. 

. -gl, participial (already dealt with above). 
. -go, absolute participle. 

-mara, locality or object. 

. “mere, comparison. 

. -€, doubt, question, assertion. 

-o, order or assertion. 

-mba, assertion of past action. 

-mbo, condition (-mba with -o). 

. -(n)dagema, past irrealis. 

. -kiur-, refusal or lack of willingness. 
12. -wo, -wa, and other emphatics. 


Each of these forms will now be illustrated from the languages of the Chimbu 
as far as they are known. The ramifications of the conjugation would occupy much 
more space than is available here. Where no indication to the contrary is given, the 
language of the examples is Kuman, and they are taken from material kindly worked 
out by the Rev. J. Nilles, S.V.D., of the Catholic Mission, Mingende, with the exception 
of conjugational forms of the verb di-, ‘‘ say,’’ which rest on material gathered from 
the MSS. grammar of the Rev. W. Bergmann, of the Lutheran Mission, Ega, placed 
at the present writer’s disposal by the Rev. H. Hannemann, the present missionary 
at Kerowagi. Again, interpretation is the writer’s. 


Cf ON AUDRWD H 


eH eH 
Loa) 


I. -va, as in na ka ndi-yga-ra, ‘‘I am saying, speaking.” Sin. na ka di-ga-ra. 
This is really a suffix -va meaning “‘in.’’ The negative is na ka (n)di-krka-ra. 

2. -gl, the ending of the conjunctive participle (i.e. when no change of subject 
takes place between the two verbs) ; it is aorist in force and preceded by the tense 
sign -na- becomes the future participle -ma-gl. This has already been abundantly 
illustrated. Its meaning is often somewhat elastic from the English viewpoint, e.g. 
na jawaga mogl, inda pilaundikraga, staying here (if I stay here), I shall not arrive 
there. It may be re-combined, e.g. with No. 4, giving na ka (n)di-nagi-mara, “‘ where 
(or ‘as’) I shall speak,” neg. na ka (n)di-kr-agi-mara. 

3. -go, absolute participle (i.e. when a change of subject takes place between the 
two verbs), in certain cases -ko, and conjugable for person: na ka (n)di-yg-o, ene 
pitnga, I spoke (and) you heard (Sin. na ka duywa, en filwiya) ; je endo-ygo, na bogla 
tsiygoxka, he went (and) I killed the pig. It may combine with No. 8, na ka (n)di- 
ygo-imba, 1 would have spoken (if I had been present) ; »o ka ndumbuxko indagema, 
kun oruko imba, if they two had spoken it would have been well. For another method 
of expressing this idea, see No. 10. Wai barma nigl kogl, ene tenamga, ‘“ potato 
to-morrow water having-washed, we you will-give-you”’ ; nono je tsugl moxtsire, je 
tsivagl orukwa tambere piri kanamga, “ we him watching having-been, he what does 
quickly we know we shall see,” i.e. we have been watching him and shall soon know 
what he is doing. From this form is derived a sort of past conditional, rather 
assertive in nature: na nina kuygugl imbayge ta pikyma’ndagema, na ene teiygo imba, 
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if my father had not taken the mat away, I would give it to you; na kan moxtsire, 
kaningo imba, if I had been looking I would have seen him. Sometimes it is difficult 
to decide in interpretation between this suffix and No. 7 (-o). 

4. -mara has two uses. It shows (a) the locality in which an act takes place, 
and (0) a sort of cognate object involved in the idea of the verb. Thus, na ka (n)dimara 
ndinaxka may be (a) where I spoke I shall speak again, or (b) as I spoke, the speech 
that I made, I shall speak again. Other examples are: je mam mogl mara mogl 
uygwa, he came from his mother, lit. he his-mother where-being, (he) being came ; 
na moglmara vuo, come to me, lit. come where I am; endenamunara no piri kunga, 
where we are going we do not know; na endewe ka ndikrmara, barma ndinaxka, 
where I did not speak yesterday, I shall speak to-morrow, or, the talk I did not give 
yesterday I shall give to-morrow. Tense forms may precede this suffix: no ka 
ndi-nambu-gara, jomba pardpara piraxkwa, where (or what) we-two shall.speak, all 
men will hear. Sinasina na ka digalja, en filaya, corresponds in meaning to the first 
Kuman example, and has a future na ka dinagalja, but shows a different formation. 

5. -mere is a post-position meaning “‘ like,” “‘ as,” e.g. na mere or na mere jegl, 
like me. It is also a verbal suffix and might be (as in the case of mara) regarded 
simply as a post-position, but the form phonetic modifications that indicate that it is 
really being taken as part of the verb. Examples: na ka (n)di-nagi-mere, je ndi- 
nambi-wo, as I shall speak he shall speak likewise (-wo, No. 12). Here again tense and 
negative forms are found. Sometimes this suffix supplies a missing comparative 
degree for adjectives: doa moglmere moxkwa, bogla pondo moxkwa, a pig is bigger 
than a rat, lit. rat as-it-is (being-like-is), pig big is, i.e. in comparison with a rat, a 
pig is large. Sin. has -mele: na ka digamele diya, as I spoke I shall speak (again). 

6. -e suggests indefiniteness, and so various combinations with it are used (a) to 
ask a question: ene ka ndine? did you speak? jomba i ndikrime? did not these 
people speak ? ene jagl kuna wagai megl me? are your friends well? (b) make an 
unproven assertion : na ka ndie nduygwa (Sin. na ka dime duywa), he says that I say. 

7. -0: adds to the weight of a statement and so is used either to give an order or 
to make an assertion regarded as sure. So oguo wio, behind come, follow ; erikro, 
don’t do it. Ifa future stem is used, the order is less immediate: na erago, I am 
to do it ; je ka ndikrambo, he should not say it, is not to say it. This is thus a type of 
hortative. (6) Sometimes the meaning is interrogative, a decision is demanded, as 
in eratno ? will you doit? For the -o endings, Sin. consistently prefers -e, at least 
in the first person: dinale=K. ndinago, let me speak. 

8. -imba is assertive or explanatory: na ka ndimba, je pirikykwa, I spoke but 
they did not hear; and in the future, ene ka ndi-nain-imba, je pirikiraxkwa, you 
would like to (or ‘‘ may ”) speak, but they will not hear. The last example but one 
under No. 3 also shows this form (teimba, I would like to give it to you but. . .). 
There is an occasional variant -mbi, which seems to be a matter of vowel-harmony : 
ene + wimbi, if you come. The combination of No. 3 and No. 8 has already been 
mentioned, and is further shown in je moglmandagema ka ndiygoimba, if he had been 
here I would have spoken. 
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g. -mbo is conditional and seems to be a combination of No. 8 with No. 7: 
na ene teimbo, ene indere pikratnga, if I give it to you, you will not take it away: 
ene jala no kinde kondimin u no 1 endenaxkwa, if you leave us here they will come (w) 
and take us away. Sometimes the word kande, “ in case,” is used with this form of 
the verb. In Sin. na ka diye, filawiya, “if I speak you will hear,” again shows -e 
in wider use than in Kuman. 


10. -ndagema. This suffix may need further analysis. It serves (whether it is 
a compound or simple) to show a past irrealis: na ka (n)diandagema kumorko imba, 
had I spoken it would have been well; Kum. je moxkrmandagema ka ndikrko imba, 
Sin. jali monmadayma, ka ndiygo imba, if he had not been there I would not have 
spoken. The suffix may possibly link with a word mande, ‘‘ perhaps,” cf. kande : 
jegl mande, “‘ perhaps so.”’ In Sin. diandayma, K. ndiandagema. 


11. -kiur- indicates unwillingness or refusal: no ka ndi-kiurmuna, we do not 
want to speak, we are tired of speaking: erakiure, I don’t want to do it, won’t do it 
(for the -e see No. 6) ; ene tambere ukutn, je na tsindmbuga, if you don’t come quickly 
he will hit me. There is again a possible future reference : ndi-na-kiur-axka, I shall 
refuse to speak (or, tire of speaking) ; and a negative: na ka ndi-na-kiura-kr-axka, 
I shall not refuse to speak (or, tire of speaking). 


12. -wo, -wa, emphatic endings, may be a subform of No. 7. It occurs as a 
present emphatic: je ka ndumiwo, he is certainly speaking, with its negative (ndi- 
krumiwo), and a future ndinaliwo (which appears to be a phonetic modification of 
ndtnagl-wo, future participle with emphatic suffix) and its negative ndikraliwo : 
gox-kratniwo, you will certainly not die. In the future form it supplies a future 
imperative or hortative : je inambiwo, he must come. At the same time the emphatic 
ending may be heard as -wa: na ka ndiiwa, for nditwo. This may be a matter of 
locality, for the various Kuman-speaking districts vary in dialect, and the endings 
used before No. ro are also used before No. 12: na ka ndiawe, na ka ndiawo, described 
in the Grammar as a hortative present. The endings are those of No. 6 with final -a 
substituted for -e. 


Bergmann in his vocabulary has certain “‘ infixes.”” Some are definitely either 
forms of the verb itself (as -kiur, No. 11) or auxiliary verbs, as -kondi-, “‘ complete,” 
which is the verb “to finish.” Others, however, seem rightly to be regarded as 
adverbial infixes, and these include -jegl-, ‘‘ indeed,” and -kunuw-, ‘‘in vain”: ka 
ndi(j)egl orukwa, he indeed spoke well ; dikunu orukwa, he spoke in vain. It is worth 
noting that so far from being simple infixes, both of these require the use of the 
auxiliary verb -ere-, ‘‘ do,”’ after them. 

Each of the above verbal forms needs to be conjugated in full in both positive 
and negative, before the extreme complication of these languages is realized. This, 
of course, is not possible here. In Tjuave, Dom and Boumai the derived forms of the 
verb have not yet been investigated. 

Gende structure is rather different in detail, although falling within the same 
general pattern. Here the verbal stem is not used so much alone or in compounds 
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(e.g. ka kwa mino, (you) look on !), but the language is richer in participles, some of 
which are conjugable for person. They are 

1. Contemporaneous: -ni. E.g. yguini minari or yguint mini minari, they 
two were sleeping (sleeping were, or sleeping being were) ; tkini vi, departing he went. 

2. Conjunctive aorist: -no. E.g. tono tkai, went saying; jai rono, he having 
said ; vanaka tono emi, word speaking he gave, i.e. spoke to, addressed. 

3. Conjunctive perfect : -nokono (third sing.) : kre nokono titsogat, having heard 
he was amazed ; ana poi kwanokono nomundara vi, the woman having killed the pig 
went into the house ; vana kwako priygre, when you have seen the man you shall die : 
mi-noko, while or when we were... 

4. Absolute (perfect): -go (cf. Kuman): ana poi kwaigo, poi taia vi, when the 
woman saw the pig, the pig ran away. This form is conjugable. 

5. Absolute (future) : ari orot vanaka tadjigo ka krinjunua, when we two speak 
you will hear. This participle is also conjugable. 

The general tense scheme in Gende is similar to that of the other Chimbu 
languages; the negative, however, is not infixed, but consists in the word amu 
preceding the stem. If this stem begins with a dental unvoiced, voicing and nasal- 
ization may take place incidentally, e.g. tona, I say, neg. amu ndona. Unlike the 
other languages, Gende does not just transfer endings from tense to tense, but has a 
separate set of future suffixes, e.g. twbu-, ‘‘ grow,” gives 


Present Future 

wg. 2... ve .. tubuju tubwinjuwa 
Ge Me .. tubwia tubwiygere 

. i .. tubwi tubwiygrene 


There is a lengthy series of forms built up on the future stem of the verb. Thus, 
taking the root #i-—K. (n)di-, “‘ say,’’ as example, they may be tabulated : 


ti-njuwa, I shall speak. 

ti-njuwa-gi, I will speak, let me speak. 
ti-njuwa-wo, I am definitely to speak. 
ti-njuwa-roionania, I am about to speak. 
ti-njuwa-oronja, I wish to speak. 
ti-njuwa-rono, that I may speak. 
ti-njuwa-ra (kuru), I intend to speak. 

Other variations of meaning are shown by a series of suffixes added as in Kuman 
after the tense and person signs: 

1. Local, -ndara=K. -mara as in na mi-nu-ndara, where I am ; jai mi-nai-ndara, 
where he was; oi oroindara, where the sun rises; pot timindara, where the sun 
sets. 

2. Dubiety, -vd (with accent): ¢i-nmjuwa-vd, comparative like Kuman -mere ; 
t-ei-va, comparative past ; and with the absolute participle in tari pre-ygo-vd, when 
we die ; t-onie-vd, assertion, past time (I did, but . . .) ; t-injenie-vd, I'd like to say. 
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3. Irrealis forms are built in Gende with a different series of person endings : 
jai minjanatiringi na vanaka toringinjiaba, “if he had been there I would have 
spoken’”’; na vanaka tona mogeri irindjiygi, “ if I had spoken -it would have been 
well.’’ 

4. There is also a form expressing disinclination or refusal, like Kum. -iur-: 
tingrentwi. This tiygre shows purpose as a rule, e.g. tiygre una, I come to speak; 
na naygre kuru, I'd like to eat. There is a future ti-tygreniwi-juna. 

5. A hortative or distant future is formed by adding -nire : t-ona-nire, I shall 
speak “‘ bye and bye,”’ let me speak (later). 

6. An interrogative is formed as in Kuman by changing the final vowel of the 
word to -e: tote, did I speak? This is used like the Kum. forms, in reported asser- 
tions: na vanaka toie erinja, “‘ he says that I spoke.” 

7. The imperative is different from that of Kuman in that it has a separate 
plural ending, and a special negative kori is used in front of it: mino, be thou; 
vitsa, go ye; kori ameyo(ri), don’t be afraid ; kort amitso, fear not. 

Other sets of suffixes form various kinds of nouns from verbal roots: puri, 
I die>prena-ndugu, the dead, cf. vo-ndugu, the living; teyge-mayge-wana-ndugu, 
evil-doing people; vana prena oguru-ndi-kura, people dead place-their-in, in the 
land of the dead. Purpose may be expressed by suffixing -ndugu to the future tense 
of the verb: tava aygrene kort mara-ygrene-ndugu, again he will come court he-shall- 
make-to, i.e. to hold court. 


(ii) The Wahgi-Hagen Group 

The languages of this group comprise (a) a sub-group containing Danga, Nangamb 

and Wagamb in the Wahgi Valley, and Kuno along with the various Hagen dialects 
proper. The latter have no generally acceptable name. They have been called 
““ Mogei ”’ by Fr. Ross, but this is hardly more than a clan name. Here Mogei and its 
dialect, the Tjimbaga, will simply be called ‘‘ Hagen” for brevity’s sake. Aua and 
Gawil are rather more removed from the Hagen and will be mentioned separately. 
(5) The language of the Wabag region, known as Enga (‘eya) to the Mt. Hagen people, 
but called Tsaga (’tsaya) by the natives themselves. This language begins about 25 
miles west of Mt. Hagen and continues westward to a distance as yet unknown. It 
may be spoken by some 40 to 50 thousand people. The Hagen dialects cover a similar 
population. Although the main grammatical peculiarities—the participial con- 
structions and the identity of second and third persons in the dual and plural numbers 
of the verb—still hold good, and there is still a common substratum of vocabulary, 
these languages are marked off rather sharply from those of the Chimbu Group. 
The words tend to be much shorter, and a considerable proportion is actually mono- 
syllabic. Processes of agglutination are not carried nearly so far as in the Chimbu 
area, and more auxiliary verbs are in use. Phonetically, the lateral fricatives 
discussed in Part I of this paper set the dialects of the Hagen region apart very 
conspicuously. The sounds L, L, and 8 are all found in the Wahgi languages. Only 
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L is written for the palatal sound, because although missionaries have employed 
both ¢/ and di to represent them, there seems to be only one sound really—a devoiced 
L which can for practical purposes be written without the dot. The unvoiced / 
is heard in the Wahgi valley east of Hagen, and sometimes at Hagen itself. There, 
however, it is a variant on L, and not a separate phoneme. None of these sounds is 
found in Tsaga (Wabag), where also the words begin to lengthen out again. A 
sound peculiar to the Hagen groups is a final ¢ phoneme which may be heard as 
t,d, tr, dr, tj, dj. Itisa partially palatalized d, i.e. a devoiced d with partial palatal- 
ization of a rather unstable nature. As these variations again have no semantic 
significance, ¢’ will be used consistently here, because this seems to be the commonest 
variety of the sound. Asa final, the sound is frequently occluded, i.e. formed but not 
exploded. There are, further, two mixed vowels which will here be written a and @ 
respectively. The former is between the “‘e’’ of English “later ’’ and the “i” of 
English “ bit.”” The latter is an unfounded o. 














Danga Wagamb Nangamb Hagen Tsaga 

Sing. I... | na na na na namba 

2 .. | nam nam nam imba 

3 «| ene oro eljim mba 
Dual r_.. | ditan kil kil(tar) iL narimba 

2 «hie elyep enambaL njayamba 

3 ertrat oro — enam-nambeL| dorabu 
Plur. I dinjal kin — tan naima 

2 hengil njam — enam njayama 

3 entnil oro ae enam-naman | duba 




















The material here presented in the Wahgi, Hagen and Tsaga dialects has been 
collected by the present writer; some of the Hagen material was supplied by the 
Rev. W. Ross, S.V.D., and use has also been made of a grammar in German in the 
possession of the Lutheran Mission at Ogelbeng, mostly the work of the Rev. H. 
Strauss. The spelling of the latter is more exact than that of the Catholic Mission, 
but the words are here written as heard by the present author himself, who alone is 
responsible for the spelling and interpretation given. Examples taken specifically 
from the above sources are marked (R.) or (S.) as the case may require. 

The following are the pronouns, as far as recorded. 

In the Hagen area there are no suffixed possessives (or only slight traces) ; the 
possessive sign is -ya with both nouns and pronouns: ma-ya maya, my house (lit. 
me-of house) ; ”am(a)ya o:ga, your potato. In the Wahgi Valley, however, suffixes 
like those of Kuman are found, e.g. Wagamb, (y)gad, house : 
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Sing. Dual Plural 
I. na ygadna kil ygadndjel kin ygarndjend 
2. nom yegadne eljep ygadndjel njam ygarndjeb 
3. Or0 ygarwo ovo ygadndjeb oro ygarwo 


This appears to be as far west as the suffixing of possessives goes in this group. 
Number can be indicated in the Hagen dialects by the addition of -mbe to nouns of 
any kind, e.g. we, man>wembe, people; amp, woman>ampmbe; ig(t), word, 
speech >igambe, words, speeches. Case endings are sometimes written, but may just 
as well be regarded as post-positions and separated in writing, especially as several 
can be used after verbs, functioning then as conjunctions of time or manner. 

The verbal system in the Hagen languages is very different from that of the 
Chimbu area, although in some matters the same processes appear and occasionally 
the same elements are used. At Mt. Hagen, the tense system is ampler than in 
Kuman, The conjugation is dichotomized by a realis-irrealis conception which is 
radical to it. Participles are not quite so frequently used as in Kuman. 
The Lutheran Mission records an absolute participle in two forms, realis and irrealis. 
It is questionable whether they have not allowed the Kate forms to mislead them in 
this instance. The realis absolute participle, which varies for person, is set down 
by Fr. Ross as a conditional mood, which seems adequate to explain the examples 
and uses, e.g. kona roLya mayal morik moroman, when (or “ if ’’) it rains we always 
stay at home ; kundi ral roy notygeLa nokop mor, I am waiting for the two whites 
who are now eating (or, wait for them to finish eating). The irrealis absolute participle 
is taken by Fr. Ross as a type of hortative: na:ya si'vam kunun tji na tjanomda, na 
nom yamp, ‘‘ if my father had not taken the mat I’d give it to you’”’ (R.)._ Thisisa 
little less satisfactory, and sometimes the endings do function like Kate participles : 
kona ropa keLayga, wotje kuy topon yamona, nok, anamya maykona poje, “ the rain 
having stopped, then pig we giving you, you-eating, your homes go,” i.e. when the 
rain stops we shall give you a pig, and you will go home after you eat it (S.). Here 
vopa keLayga, “ stopping,” is ‘ 


is irrealis 
absolute ; nok, 2nd plural conjunctive participle, ‘ having eaten,” and peje, 2nd 
plural imperative. 

In order to conjugate the Hagen verb, two stems must be known—the irrealis 
and the realis—and in many cases the realis stem is formed by omitting the second 
syllable of the irrealis, so that the latter seems to be basic. (The interpretation is 
the present writer's, not that of either Mission.) When both stems are monosyllabic, 


‘conditional,” yamona, “‘ we-giving,’ 


of course, there is no formal distinction, but the irrealis tenses add a vowel which is 
significant. The negative is formed from the bare irrealis base. The word na is 
“not,’’ and it is followed by the full realis verb, in the required person and tense, 
e.g. pint’, I hear> piti na pint’, I don’t hear, piLé na pimp, I shall not hear ; mondt 
na mont’, lam not ; kani na kanimp, I shall not see. It is also permissible to omit the 
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irrealis stem, but notsocommon. There seems to be no means of knowing the forms 
of the two stems, except empirically. Examples: 

nent’, I say>namp, let me say. 

ent’, I do>etamp, let me do. 

The significant vowel in the irrealis is seen in idjimp, I shall do, as compared 
with etamp, let me do (the ¢ becomes ?’ or tj, dj, before 1) ; etemp, I must do; kant’, 
I see>kandop, having seen>kanimp, I shall see. Person is shown by endings 
which can be reduced to two root sets, one for realis and one for irrealis tenses. 
These are: 


Sing. Dual Plural 
I 2 3 I 2 and 3 I 2 and 3 
Realis in ¥ -n -m  -mboL -mbeL -mun -moan (-7) 
Irrealis ..-mp -na -yga -mboL ~jo, -ygeL -men -j@ (-4) 


Uses of the forms: A. Realis endings are used. 
1. In the aorist (present and general past), lengthened by -ma-; thus “see”: 


Singular Dual Plural 
1. kant’ kanambou khanamun 
2. kan kanambeL kanomen 
3. kanem kanambeL kanamen 


2. In the past, using the short stem in the Ist and 2nd sing. and the long stem 
in the other persons; thus, “hear” : 


Singular Dual Plural 
I. pint’ piLimboL piLimun 
2. pin piLimbeL piliy 
3. pilLim piLimbeL piliy 


3. In the near past and potential, which are identical except for the internal 
vowel (see below), they are added to the short form of the verb, with an intervening 
consonant that varies on some principle not yet clear : 


Singular Dual Plural 
1. pit’ pit'imbot pit'imun 
2. pit'in pit’imbeL pit’iy 
3. pit'im pit’imbeL pit'iy 


From kant’, I see, comes kandr, kandaran, etc. ; from ent’, I do, comes tt’, tt’tm, 
etc.; from vont’, I strike, comes ror; from yunt’, I give, comes yur. 

B. Irrealis endings are added to form the future, imperative, hortative and 
necessity forms, e.g. et’tmp, I shall do; etamp, let me do; etemp, I must do. The 
two participles, conjunctive and absolute, have their own sets of endings : 


Singular Dual Plural 
I 2 3 I 2 and 3 I 2 and 3 
Conjunctive .. -p -kin -ba mbon got -bun -k 


Absolute .. -amba -ana -anga -amboLa -ayngela -amona  -ayena 
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The absolute forms are seen to be the irrealis with the addition of a final -a. 

In the process of conjugation, the stem vowel changes by being raised, -e- to -i-, 
-o- to -u- ; -a- becomes -g- and not -e- ; -t- and -u- cannot be changed. This raising 
takes place in the past and near past. Thus ent’, I do, but int’, I did; i’, I have 
just done. The stem vowel is kept in the potential (e’), which is thus distinguishable 
from the near past, unless the root vowel is -t- or -u-. 

Besides the subordination of ideas shown in the use of the participles, verbs can 
be compounded in two ways: (I) with certain auxiliaries, of which the commonest 
are vont’, I hit, and mont’, I am; vom is used in numerous impersonal expressions 
such as kona ronum, it rains ; na kwi rom, I am sick (me sickness strikes) ; (2) with 
ent’, I do, expressing intention or cause: na agup pi ent’, I am about to go (punt, 
I go); more usually the first verb is future and changes for person: kanimp ent’, 
I want to, am ready to, or am about to see. 

An interrogative is formed by the addition of -e to the verb ending (compare 
Kuman, etc.) : nam kwi rom-e ? are you sick? The post-positions eL (in, at) and hin 
(with) are used like -mara in the Kuman verb: om-eL ka-naman, as it came they saw 
it ; elim punde kuy tjt rom, when he went he killed a pig ; na ije meL ent'kin wotje 
maykona unt’, when I finished that thing Icame home. The conjunctive participle is 
regularly used with Rint’, I finish, to show complete action: ep kint’, I have just 
finished doing it. The participle varies for person and the auxiliary for tense. 

The conjugation systems of the Wahgi dialects are, as might be expected, inter- 
mediate between the Chimbu and the Hagen types. The simple tenses in Wagamp 
show as follows, taking the compound verb na ju njint, I speak, say a word, as 
example : 


Singular Dual Plural 

Aorist— 

ju njint ju njindjil ju njindjin 

ju njin qi mjimberep qu njinemandjmun 

ju nim qu njimber ju njimpanjmun 
Future— 

qu njinal gu njinambal ju njina:jwan 

ju njindel gu njinamber qu njina:banjmun 

qu njindal qu njinamber qu jnina:banjmun 
Imperative— 

qu njeo ju njara ju nja 


Other forms, for which full information is not to hand, are exemplified in the following 
sentences : 

I would like to speak: na ju njinalba ; if I see you to-morrow, I'll give you 
some food: Tobra njim kane, keb mogunal; as I speak, he will speak also: na ju 
njinalmal njindal ; I spoke but they did not hear: na ju njint, na besim; I have 
come here to speak : na ju njinddbandjmon ; I shall certainly speak : na ju njinalbanj ; 
when I saw him, I hit him: na kandjib robe; when he saw me, he hit me: oro na 
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kane ronom. These examples, although very brief and incomplete, show the com- 
bination of features from each region. They also show resemblances between Chimbu 
and Hagen that would otherwise be hard to understand. 

The numeral system at Hagen is rather fuller than those of the Chimbu district ; 


once again the Wahgi is intermediate, favouring Chimbu. The table will show the 
comparison. 


Danga Nangamb Wagamb Hagen 
I . dat diyart dat tyt 
2 .. tar tar tar rah 
3 . tiuwe tadndé tar(a)nde valdjika 
4 . tiuwe ta tarwa-tarwa tarwa-tarwa tambagaL 
5 . tyutre-tiuire tarwa-tarwa-ewa tarwa-tarwa-endua pumhi 


In Hagen, 5 may also be tambagat ki tje ; 6 is ki tje, 7 the same ; 8 aygat, 9 pumbi 
ije, ie mon, and 10 ki tj71. This strange-looking system derives from the method of 
indicating the numbers by the fingers ; thus 5 is the thumb or little finger, 6 the left 
ring finger, 7 the left middle finger, 8 the left index finger, 9 the right thumb closed in, 
to the left thumb and all fingers closed in (R.). “ How many” is: Nangamb, 
nal erim; Wagamb, nawurubal; Hagen, namba; Aua, namba; Gawil, namba jin. 


(iii) The Tsaga of Wabag District 

Although the general build of this language is similar to those already studied, 
the vocabulary is different in many respects and the phonetic system is simpler. 
The numerous un-European sounds are not found. The language has not previously 
been written and the information here given rests on a single speaker interviewed at 
Ogelbeng Mission by the present writer.* It is still open to correction as well as 
to addition, but the picture presented may be taken as radically correct. The 
information was translated from examples given in the Hagen language. 

There is a little uncertainty about the sounds of 6 and g. The former is 
apparently devoiced, as # has been sometimes written in the same word; often, 
however, when preceded by the homorganic nasal (mb) it is fully voiced beyond 
doubt. The g is similarly sometimes heard as k, but also x and y have been used in 
the vocabularies with a little uncertainty. 

The pronouns have been listed above (p. 247). There are no suffixed possessives, 
but the suffix -mj(e) is added to the cardinal pronoun: mamba-nj(e) rayayk, my 
father ; emba-nj(e) giyk, your name. The pronoun root in the Ist singular appears 
to be na as elsewhere in these Highlands, but it is generally found as namba, the 
-mba being an agentive ending. It is thus curious that the possessive should be 
added to what is really a case-form. In verbs both forms appear to be used: namba 


8 This study has been added to and widened in a subsequent visit of which a full account 
cannot be given here. 
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peljo, 1 go, na kandaro, I shall see (both these roots are shared with Hagen and 
Chimbu). 

The verbal system is not so complicated as those of Hagen and Chimbu, or 
perhaps better said, it is more regular. Tenses are shown by changes of ending for 
person and number as well as for the tense itself; the negative is shown by a -nai- 
infix between stem and tense+-person sign, e.g. pa: go>panai, don’t go; kanda- 
raba, you two see>kanda nai-raba, don’t you two see! The Hagen system of 
doubling the form of the verb does not appear. As to the east, so here, the second 
person is the same as the third in the dual and plural: kandiyamin, is either “ you 
see’ or “ they see.’’® 

The three simple tenses of the verb “‘ see ’’ in Tsaga are conjugated in the positive 
as follows : 


Present Future Near Past 

Sing. I .. kandéljo kandaré kandabu 

2 .. Randeren kandaré kandabt 

3 .. kandiljam kandara kandabia 
Dual 1 .. kandiyambon kandaramba kandambea 

2 and 3 kandtyambin kandarambi kandamhi 
Plur. 1 .. Randiyamon kandarama kandam(w)e 

2 and 3 kandiyamin kandarami kandami 


The negatives are made by infixing -nai- : kandinailjé, kandanairé and kandanaibi 
respectively. The imperative is 


Singular Dual Plural 
Positive .. kanda kandaraba kandaraba 
Negative .. kandanai kandanairaba kandanairaba 


As at Hagen, there are compound tenses formed with the verb “ finish”: 
kandowa kailjé, ‘‘ 1 am finishing seeing,” kandowa kairé, I shall finish seeing, and 
kandowa kaibu, I finished seeing. These show a conjunctive participle kandowa, 
answering to Hagen kandop, first person singular, but it is inconjugable. Other 
examples which may be compared with Hagen are shown in the following sentences : 
na kandowa piabu, when I saw him I hit him; emba kandatara robiobuli, when you 
were looking at it you fell; naima kandatara, kairendja ima, having seen it we came 
along the road ; kando paijo eberemin, they were looking at it as they came along. 

Other modal forms than the indicative and imperative are not fully illustrated 
in the material so far to hand. The sentences which follow will show the structure 
of the verb at least in outline. 

(rt) Compounds other than those with kai-, “‘ finish,” are found, e.g. ndoyom 
nambanj ba:ygenduba peogwi pariljam, this fellow is spoiling my goods (where -nduba 
is the plural ending, answering to Hagen -mbo) shows peljo, I do, used like Hagen ent’. 
So ka-, “ be,” is used like Hagen mondi: ira pjawa kaljemin, they are cutting down 


* Eastern dialects use na before the simple verb as in Hagen. 
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trees (ira) and namba irert pibjam kaljo, 1 am feeling the heat (iveri). The verb 
“have,” however, is omitted entirely, and the possessive pronouns used, nambanj 
mena tema, mine pig three, I have three pigs. 


(2) Other moods. The optative is shown in mba ndejaya ru pari-ta, he would 
like to sleep again (ru pariréd, I shall sleep) ; and doubt appears in mendabi imi-pe, 
some may have come (1-, come). The latter is the Hagen -mda. A far past appears 
to be expressed in namba ju wamba dod na pio, I country that long-ago went. The 
normal past is pibué, I went. Conditions are really futures: kore epa-nai-ram, 
“rain if it does not come,” and taida kore epa-ram, naima epa-nai-rama, “ rain 
if-it-comes to-day, we-shall-not-come.” There is, however, a past conditional in 
which -r2 is added to the past tense endings: namba rapiari namba piburi, if he had 
told me I would have gone ; namba kwaxa puburi, tayayk pu ranaibie, I would have 
gone, but my father would not allow me (lit. would not say “ go’’). An habitual infix 
appears to be present in nondroba nondroba rai-jiri-ljam, “‘ he is always doing that.”’ 
A few possibly irregular forms occur, as in ja ndi, sugar give-me ; namba na ndiyk, 
na ndironda, I won’t give you any, I have none. As in most Central Highlands 
languages, the verb “‘ to give ’’ varies according to the person of the indirect object, 
as namba mairé, I shall give him ; namba dird, I shall give you. In a few examples, 
as in namba na ndiyk, I won't give you, na definitely appears as a negative, as in 
Hagen: namba yandeyk, I know; namba na yandeyk, I don’t know. It appears 
also in a brief vocabulary taken by Mr. J. L. Taylor in his first patrol (1938) through 
this country, and given later to the present writer: ma na tjilo, I don’t hear, don’t 
understand (na tjilo, I hear). This may be due to Hagen contact, for it is not shown 
in a vocabulary taken by Mr. Taylor south-west of Wabag. 


This is as far west as present information goes with any certainty. Mr. Taylor’s 
Tsaga vocabulary was taken at Kuvine on the Ive Ambum, about the headwaters of 
the Yuat River. He took also a second, from Obena and Huri on the Ive Waga on 
the Upper Purari, much farther south-west. This shows a language which agrees in 
many respects with the Tsaga, but begins the transition to the languages of Hoiyevia, 
Kutubu and the Samberigi Valleys in Papua. The comparison rests on ubpublished 
field notes of the present writer, and cannot be included here. One test of grouping 
is the word for ‘‘ water ’’ or “‘river.”” In the Tsaga and Obena regions it is ive and 
that name holds good until it runs into the ok languages towards the Dutch border. 
The language of Telafomin as recorded by the writer from that area is completely 
different from any here recorded, and Mr. Taylor’s lists from the same region agree 
in this. It is hoped at a later date to make these notes public also. 


A. CAPELL. 


(To be continued) 
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PART 4. SYNTAX 
(a) THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 
(i) Word Order 

Word order in the simple sentence tends to follow a definite pattern. However, 
for various reasons this pattern may be broken, to draw especial attention to some 
word, or for reasons of euphony, or for no other apparent reason than the whim of the 
speaker. In fact, we are sometimes reminded of the Latin sentence, where the 
components are recognized by inflection-labels as well as, or even rather than, by 
their relative positions. In spite of this, however, syntactical relationships are 
sufficiently constant to allow the following principles to be stated. 

(a) The normal order is: subject-object-verb-explanatory phrase (comprising 
adverbial phrases which amplify the meaning of the verb). We shall designate 
these parts by the latters S, O, V, P, respectively. E-g. 


yaidja yari nja:way buga:wada—lI saw him on the grass (I him saw grass-on) 





S oF P 
yalli: njammi wa:ginjbay binna:lidja baugiiijindi—we found the woman 
S O V P. swimming in the river 


When P contains in itself a V and a subordinate P, the order of these two is 
reversed, as in the above example. Similarly 
yaidja yari ni:gar nja:way duygu:nj bumdigir—I saw the man who killed 
S OoO—— V P. the snake 
(6) The direct and indirect objects are not distinguished by having different 
inflections except in some of the pronouns. In practice, however, they are easily 
distinguished by common sense, context, and the fact that the indirect is usually 
placed before the direct object in the sentence. The direct object in such a case may 
precede, but usually follows the verb. 


yaidja ja:m wa:ndji yurdw djunnii nuyo:—I‘ll give this dog a_ mall 














S —IO V O wallaby 

yaidja gi:barinj yura:y jura:i—I gave food to the boys 
S IO V O 

yaridju ni:gar uma:ga bhi:ga djaugouw—he will send plenty of tobacco to 
S 10 O———  _V the men 





(c) When the sentence contains two subjects, one being an instrument, the latter 
follows the verb, as if in explanation. Otherwise the two subjects are placed together 
in the usual position, the one considered more important coming first. 


ni:gadu bi:gur gaigiy waga:du—the man cut the tree with an axe 
Si O V Sii 

yaidja dji:bin baugay gammaidju—I killed the bird with a spear 
Si O V Sii 
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ni:gadu njammiu dji:bin bua:y—the man and the woman killed the bird 
Si Sii O V 
yaliget ni:gar jara:y Wi:gulgagu—the man and I went to Woolgoolga 
Si mv P 
(d) When the sentence contains two objects they are placed in apposition and 
the order is as usual. 


ni:gadu njammi ga:li bia:y—the man hit the woman on the head (lit., 
S Oi Oui V man woman head hit) 
yaidja ni:gar njammi nja:way—I saw the man and the woman 
S Oi Oii V 
(e) The adjective usually precedes the noun qualified by it, and both usually 
are inflected together, though these inflections may be omitted from the adjective 
where no ambiguity can arise. 
barwdigundi ni:gargundi njugin bura:badiy—the big man’s son has arrived 
yaia yaingiy barwdidja bigu:da—I sat in a big tree 
yata bura:badiy djunniinja binna:lanja—I arrived back from the river 
yart ni:gar ga:rawet jara:y ya:njundia gaguymbala—this man came back 
with my brother 


(f) When a primary verb acts as an auxiliary to another verb, it is placed directly 
after it. 
dju:gargaret yi:nda bulay ma:niw jila:mouw ?—when will you bring the 
meat ? (lit., when you meat take-will come-will) 
jarayhi:ndu yulbi:n ga:ray da:runday—they made the canoe well (lit., 
they canoe made caused-to-be-good) 

(g) When a secondary verb (conjugation VII) occurs in a sentence as an auxiliary 
to a primary verb, it is placed as though it were an ordinary adverb, i.e. it usually 
follows the main verb, though it may sometimes precede. This depends to a great 
extent on the particular secondary verb concerned ; some such as “ ga:raweigu” 
(to return) invariably preceding. 

yaia ga:raweiw ja:ngu—I shall go back 

yart ga:rawei yura:gu jara:y—he returned to his camp 
otherwise 

yaridju ni:gadu wo-:ygieiw da:rieiw—this man will work well 

yaia ja:rt wa:rawei—I’m going down 

(h) When a secondary verb is used as an auxiliary to another secondary verb, the 
auxiliary follows it. 

yaia ga:raweiw gulubiw—I shall return quickly 

(t) With regard to the relationship existing between the verb and its adverb, we 
may conveniently divide the latter into two groups, (i) having a closer attachment 
to the sentence as a whole than to the verb, and (ii) having a closer attachment to the 
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verb itself. The distinction is often a fine one. Group (i) contains most adverbs of 
time and interrogation, and is usually first in the sentence, while group (ii) comprises 
most adverbs of manner and usually follows the main verb. In other words those 
which can take verbal tense suffixes tend to follow the verb, those that cannot come 
first in the sentence: 
(i) 

djallumbou yaia jara:y Munubdkagu—once I went to Nambucca 

dju:ginna jaray yi:nda du:wa ma:niy ?>—whence did you get that boomerang ? 

dju:da gatba yatygiet >—where does the bandicoot live ? 

minja:gu jaraybi:n njammi yaiygi:djt ?>—why are those women sitting down ? 

dju:gargaret yari ga:raweiw ?—when will he return ? 

bt:aget yaia ja:ngu—I will not go 

gaya: yata ja:ngu—I shall go soon 

gu-lou yaia ja:ngu Gara:mgagu—to-morrow I shall go to Coramba 

(ii) 

Examples of this group have already been given above in section (g). 

The above principles give the normal simple sentence structure. This is subject 
to considerable variation. As in Latin, adjectives may be separated from their 
nouns, and adverbs from verbs. 

buldridja yaia gaiwara jara:y—I walked for two days (lit., two-at I day-at 
walked) 

yambu jaray ganni: widji:y—now tie that meat up (now that tie-up meat) 

bulvingal ja:m uma:ga jama:nda—there are plenty of mullet in this creek 
(mullet this plenty creek-in) 

ya:njundi yilidu diri:* ma:ray—he took away my stick (my he stick took) 

yaidja uma:ga ma:ngu bulingal ya:njindiu wurawurawu—I shall catch 
many mullet with my net (I many catch-shall mullet my-with net- 
with) 

Furthermore word order may be changed for a number of reasons, the most 
important of which is to direct special emphasis to some word or words by placing 
them in positions which the words would not normally occupy. A few examples 
are given here to illustrate this. 

ya:nja balngabalngawu jindjay—an ant has bitten me 

yi:nda bjeinbay jura:l ?—have you eaten the food ? 

yi-nda nja:way barwdi buli:nj >—have you seen the big wallaby ? 

ya:nja yilidu dulunjmeiji—he is laughing at me 

gulindu ga:ramaniy ya:njundi yu:ra—the rain has washed away my house 
yaidja nja:way burimgai murlgumbeigiy—I heard the thunder rumbling 
yaidja bariji:liway jaray wa:ndji—lI trod on that dog 


(ii) Sentences Containing a Verb 


Enough information has already been given in the section on word order to 
permit an understanding of the simple sentence with a verb. 
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(3) Sentences Without Verbs 
These follow the normal order as stated in section (i) (page 255) with the exception 
that an adjective, noun, or adverb takes the place of the verb. One of these three 
used in this manner indicates a state of being, while the verbalized forms (see page 175) 
indicate a transition from one state to another in most cases, though exceptions 
occur. 
yart wi:djam—he is hot 
yart wi:djameiji—he is becoming hot, is becoming hotter 
A few examples are given here to show that the word order in the verbless 
sentence is the same. 
djallumbou yart ma:rum—once he was fat 
jaray biia:r barwdi ?—is that child big ? 
yaijin djammei wi:djam janndigu—the sun is too hot to go walking 
yari ni:gay wambi: burimgadja—this man is afraid of the thunder 
yaia djara:ygt warawarawu—I was drunk with beer 


It must be realized that the tense of a verbless sentence can be indicated only by 
using an auxiliary adverb of time. 


(4) Interrogation 
Interrogation may be conveyed in several ways: 
(a2) By some interrogative pronoun, adverb or verb. 
mi:nja yari ?—what is this ? 
wa:ru yi:nda ?—who are you? 
minja:gu yi.nda ja:ngu ?—why are you going ? 
dju:ginna ja:m yt:nda ?—where are you from ? 
djirouw ja:m yi:nda ?—what are you going to do with this ? 
dju:weiw yart >—where’s he off to? 

(b) By the use of the interrogative particle ma:njit. This particle is used very 

seldom, and mainly with possessive pronouns substituting for the verb ‘“‘ to have.” 
yi:nuindt ma:nji jura:l ?—have you any food ? 
ma:nji yilitgundi jarama:n ?—has he a horse ? 

(c) By the tone of voice. This is far more often used than the interrogative 
particle mentioned. It is unnecessary to give examples here as there is no difference 
in form between an affirmative and an interrogative sentence of this type. In 
passing, it is well to call attention to the fact that the interrogative-indefinite pro- 
nouns vary in meaning according to the tone in which they are uttered (see page 168). 


(5) Negation 
The negative sentence is found in three forms. 
(a) The sentence takes the adjuvant verb “‘ bi:weigu’’ (not to be). When used 


in this way it always remains in the contracted present-indefinite regardless of the 
tense of the main verb. 
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bi:wet yari ma:rum—he is not fat 
bi:wet yaia ja:ngu—I shall not go 
bi:wet yaia ja:ndji—I am not going now 
(b) More usually, however, the sentence uses the negative adverb “ bi:agei’’ or 
its contracted form “ bjaget.” 
bjagei yaia ja:ngu—I shall not go 
bjaget yaridju ya:nja yara:way—he did not hear me 
bi:aget jaray njammi da:rii—that woman is no good 
(c) The verb “ bi:weigu”’ itself may be the main verb in the sentence. In this 
case the verb usually comes first, and not last, as is the ordinary place for the verb. 
bi:wei buliygal ja:m binna:lidja—there are no mullet in this river 
bi:wet ya:njundi jura:l—I have no food 
(d) The imperative negative is formed by adding ‘“‘ wana: ”’ and putting the verb 
in the imperative mood. ‘‘ wana:” is apparently a contracted form of “‘ wana:ya,” 
the imperative of the verb “‘ wana:yeigu ”’ (to leave alone, leave behind, desert, etc.). 
wana: yi:ndou yi:ra—don’t you do it 
wana: Munubdkagu jana:—don’t go to Nambucca 
(e) ‘‘ bjatgandi ”’ is used in a negative interrogative sense of “‘ why not.’’ Literally 
it means “ not-of.”” How it came to have its present meaning is difficult to imagine, 
nor was any explanation forthcoming from the various informants. 
bjaigandi yi:nda ja:ngu ?—why don’t you go? 
(f) The verb “ mudeigu”’ is itself negative (see page 261). 


(6) The Verb “ To be” 
In Gumbdaingar there is no such verb, nor is there any need for one, though 
““ janndigu ”’ (to go) is occasionally used in such a way. 
yaia ja:ri da:rii—I am well (I go good) 
The verb “‘ janndigu ”’ is also sometimes found acting as an auxiliary with others, 
and also with itself. 
yaia ja:ri ja:ngu—I am going to go 
ni:gar ja:ri ni:rumeiji—the man is getting cold 
The same verb is used in a very peculiar idiom in which the present tense and the 
past are combined. Contrary to all reason, the result is future in sense. 
dja:njbay uma.ga ja:ri jara:y—all the men will go away 
Even though “ janndigu’”’ can be used as a substitute for the verb “to be” 
it is not necessary, because an adjective or a demonstrative may be used alone to 
indicate a state of being. It might be suggested here that ambiguity might arise as 
a result of this, but in practice it is not so. The Gumbdaingar equivalent of “ the 
good man” could never be confused with “‘ the man is good” because the word 
order is different. In the first instance it would be adjective-noun, in the second 
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noun-adjective. Further, the bald. phrase ‘‘ the good man” would have no more 
meaning in Gumbaingar than English. Again, the sentences 

da:rti dja:njba* yira:y—the good man did it 

dja:njbay da:rii, yira:y—the man is good and he did it 

dja:njbar yiréigir da:rii—the man who did it is good 
convey practically the same meaning to the aboriginal mind, and the first, being the 
simplest, would seem the most natural to them. 


(7) The Verb “ To Have”’ 


This again is not found in Gumbaingar. The notion of having, however, is not 
missing, and may be expressed in several ways. 
(a) In the case of inanimate objects possession may be indicated by having the 
thing possessed in the form of a compound adjective. 
wa:gei dju:m-uma:ga—the fire has a lot of smoke, the fire is smoky 
jama:n muni:m-barvwdi—the creek has big stones in it 
(0) With objects animate or inanimate, the thing possessed may be indicated by 
use of the adjectival termination -gari (full of, having) if the intention is to convey the 
idea of great quantities of it. 
ja:m jama:n buluygalgari—this creek is full of mullet 
yari ni:gar du:wagari—this man has a lot of boomerangs 
jaray gitt:gav ya:rugari—that hole is full of water 
(c) When the possessor is a person, the possessor may be put in the possessive 
case, the thing possessed being in the radical. 
ya:njundi jura:l uma:ga—I have plenty of food 
ba:bagundi jarama:n dja:liy—father has a few horses 
(2) With persons, “‘ to have’ may be expressed by using manjéigu (to hold, get, 
take, etc.). : 
yu:lugindju gaya: uma:ga ma:ngu jura:l—the old men will soon have plenty 
of food 
njiammiu ma:niet barwdi burdiyun uma:ga—the woman has plenty of big 
blankets 


(8) The Verb “ To Become” 
This is rendered by using the verbalized forms that have already been discussed 
on page 184. 
yart gi:lanei gundagei—she then became a brolga 
ni:gar ma:rumei—the man is becoming fat 


(9) The Verb “ To Take To” 
Apart from using manjéigu (to take, carry, etc.), this may be rendered by the 
derivative verbs in -gumeigu and -dumeigu (see page 184). 
mi:gadu yari Juru:ngagumay—a man took it to Urunga (North Beach) 
waginduma !—take it outside ! 
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(10) The Verb “‘ To Go To” 

Apart from janndigu (to go), motion towards some place or object may be 
expressed by the use of the verbal conjugable elements -weigu (with place names) and 
-guweigu (with objects, persons, etc.) (see page 184). For example, the sentence 
“we are going to Woolgoolga”’ could be translated in two ways: 

yi:a: ja:ngu Wi:gulgagu 
yi:a: Wi:gulgawéigu. 
waginguwa !—go outside ! 


(11) The Verb “‘ To Be Able”’ 

There is no verb “to be able.” Its place is taken by the adjectives da:riit 

(good) and da:ri (strong), followed by the verb in the infinitive. 
javay ni:gar da:rii wo:ygieigu—that man is good for-to-work 
yaia da:ri yiréigu—I am strong for-to-do, i.e. I can do it 

Note that the subject here is in the radical case, not the operative, as it is the 
subject of the adjective, not the transitive verb following. 

Strangely enough, though there is no verb “ to be able,” there is a true verb 
meaning “ to be unable.” This is the verb mudeigu, I. It is used as an auxiliary 
and the following verb is not in the infinitive, but in the same mood, tense, etc., as 
mudeigu itself. 

mu:dei yaridju bjeinbiei—he can’t eat 

mu:diw yari ga:taweiw ja:ngu—he won't be able to return 

yaidja mu:day baijiy—I was unable to find it (idiom—actually means 
‘““T was unable to seek it ”’). 


(12) Impersonal Sentences 
There being no passive form of the verb, the need arises for another means of 
expressing a sentence whose subject is unknown. This may be done in two ways— 
(i) If the agent belongs to a class of things having a generic name covering 
them, this may be used. 
ni:gadu ya:nja baijiy—a man was looking for me, i.e. someone was looking 
for me 
dji:bindju yari jindjay—a bird pecked him 
(ii) By using the interrogative-impersonal pronouns (see pages 168-9). 
(iii) The verb may be expressed without a subject at all. 
ya:njundi gammai jaraybay—lost my spear, i.e. my spear is lost 
yilitgundi ya:ri gouwariy—broke his leg, i.e. his leg is broken 
yi-nda jana:—yi:nna gidjada bu:mgu—thou go—thee perhaps kill-will, 
i.e. you go—you may be killed 
gidjada ya:nja dju:ngu—I might be spoken to 
ya:nja ga:li biia:y—me head hit, ie. I was hit on the head 
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(13) Reflexive Sentences 
There is no reflexive modification of the verb, and reflex action is expressed by 
the emphatic form of the personal pronoun object. 
yaidja gi:li ya:njau bu:mgu dulilbiu—I’m going to shoot myself to-day 
yaridju ja:m guldnnau bu:mgu—he is going to kill himself 


(14) Reciprocal Sentences 
Although there is a reciprocal modification of the verb, it is extremely seldom 
used (except in the case of the verb “‘ bumdigu ’’—to hit, kill, etc. Even here, the 
reciprocal form ‘‘ bumereigu’”’ is used almost exclusively in reference to a fight in 
which a number of people are taking part.) Instead, it is much more common to 
find the prefix ga:raga:ra- attached to the verb. This is often shortened in casual 
speech to something like -garagara-. 
yaligei ga:raga:rabu:mgu dulilbiu—he and I are going to shoot each other 
jaraybi:ndu dulilbiu garagarabiia:y—they all shot each other 


(15) Conjunction of Simple Sentences 
This may be done by apposition of two or more clauses, or by insertion of one 
of the conjunctions. 
(a) mana:lbaidju bi:gue biia:y, gaga:ray—the lightning struck the tree and 
split it 
jaray djallumbou da:ndur barwai, gi:li yari da:riei—he was very sick before, 
but now he is getting better 
yaa mi:rumei, wa:gei balugiy—I’m becoming cold because the fire has 
gone out 
yarinbi:n jara:y, wi:djam da:ri—they went away because it was too hot 
yaidja jegaray bulari galu:gan ni:gat, ya:nja nja:way—lI followed three 
men and was seen by them. 
(6) yart bura:badiy Munubdkagu ya:nja nja:geigu, ga:lla mu:day baijiy—he 
arrived at Nambucca to find me, but he didn’t succeed 
yi:nda ja:m wa:rila baia yaia ga:raweiw—wait here till I come back 


(16) Comparison 
Three constructions are found to be used in comparing two or more objects. 
These we may call equative, comparative and superlative. 


(a) Equative. The idea that two or more things, persons, etc., are similar may 
be conveyed in three different ways. First we may say that they are alike 


ja:mayga du:wa yiriyingurdi—these boomerangs are similar. 
Then we may use two or more apposed clauses in each of which a similar state- 
ment is made of the objects, in turn 


yari gi:bar barwai, njaligan barwdi—this boy and his father are big. 
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But both of these constructions are somewhat vague. We can be more precise 
by adding the adjectival termination -bugajn to one of the objects being compared— 
javray nuyo: batwai ni:garbugajn—that wallaby is as big as a man 

gi:bar ju:run njaliganbugajn—the boy is as tall as his father. 
(b) Comparative. Here again we may make two statements in which certain 
qualities are attributed to one subject, but not to the other. 
niammi djammei ju:ygu, ni:gat da:rii—the woman is bad, the man good, 
i.e. the woman is worse than the man, or the man is better than the 
woman 
yaia winja:?, yari djaragujnei—I’m strong, he’s getting tired, ie. I am 
fresher than he 
A more exact method of expression is that in which either the adjective preceded 
by djammei (very), or its comparative form, is used, the object with which comparison 
is made being placed in the locative case. 
ni:gary djammei da:riii njammia—man very good in-relation-to-woman, 
i.e. the man is better than the woman 
javray ni:gar djammei barwdi ya:njumbala—that man very big in-relation- 
to-me, i.e. than man is bigger than I 
ja:m yulbi:nj djammei da:rii yilida—this boat is better than that 
ja:m yulbi:nj dariiga yilida—this boat is a little better than that 
jaray ni:gar batwdiga ya:njumbala—that man is a little bigger than I 
(c) Superlative. This is expressed by the superlative form of the adjective, 
the second noun being in the locative, as before. 
gari:* bavwdiunbai uma:gara dji:bindja—the eaglehawk is the largest of 
all birds. 
jaray yu:luginj winja:runbai yi:ambala—that old man is the strongest of us 
all (that old-man strongest in-relation-to-us). 


(B) THE ComMPLEX SENTENCE 
(1) Introduction 

In Gumbaingar complex sentences containing dependent clauses are not used with 
the same frequency that they are in English. Gumbdaingar on the whole prefers a 
series of principal clauses joined by conjunctions, or merely related by tone of voice. 
for instance, while the sentence “‘ If you work I shall give you tobacco” may be 
rendered by a principal and a conditional clause, it might be (and more frequently is) 
translated as “‘ you work well (and) I shall give you tobacco,” just as we say 
colloquially in English. In fact, to approach this language in the correct way, we 
must remember that it is a purely colloquial one, and not make the mistake of com- 
paring it too closely with, say, English grammar as it is taught in the schools. This 
is literary English, in which our books, newspapers (sometimes), speeches and so forth 
are written, but it is not the language that the average person uses in informal 
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conversation. Listening to the speech of the uneducated or partially educated 
(who make up the greater part of the population), one cannot help but be struck by 
the infrequency of subordinate clauses used by them. Instead of, for example, 
“‘T met a man who told me that if I should go to Sydney I should receive a pleasant 
surprise,” one hears “ I met a man and he told me I ought to go to Sydney and I’d 
get a pleasant surprise.’’ Thus is it with Gumbdaingar. The means of building up 
complex sentences are there, but the average speaker does not bother with them, 
and prefers to resolve complex sentences into a series of principal clauses. 

Again, Gumbaingar methods of expression seem vague when compared with 
literary English, but so does colloquial English. It is necessary that books, etc., be 
written in a style that is exact, and allows no ambiguity, since the reader is usually 
in no position to question the author on any point that does not seem to him clear. 
But in an everyday conversation this reason no longer holds good, and where the 
people conversing are well acquainted with each other, so much may be taken for 
granted that the conversation may become unintelligible to a bystander. Two 
ardent fishermen meeting one another might, for instance, carry on a conversation 
like this : 

“haven't seen you for a few days ”’ 

““no—been down to Red Rock ” 

“do any good?” 

““no—she blew up a southerly and they wouldn’t come at it.” 

A third person standing near by, unacquainted with the attractions of Red Rock 
or the characters of the two speakers, would probably not guess that the second man 
was bewailing the fact that unfavourable winds had spoiled his fishing. At the same 
time, it is so common to hear people talking what appears to be nonsense, the by- 
stander would not think them insane or suspect them of subversive activities. In an 
Aborigine tribe, all the individuals would be well acquainted, with a common back- 
ground, history, culture, material culture, and to a great extent, ideas and aspirations. 
(This does not mean that all Aborigines are identical, but that they do not exhibit 
such a wide diversity of types, classes, trades, etc., as do Europeans.) The result of 
this is that their speech, to a European ear, is very difficult to follow, because so 
much is omitted from their speech as superfluous, which to the European, ignorant 
of their customs, beliefs and daily routine, is essential. (See Elkin, ‘‘ Nature of 
Australian Languages.’’) 


Three types of subordinate clause are found in Gumbaingar. 


(2) The Relative Phrase 
This is the equivalent of the English adjectival clause or phrase, and its 
characteristic word is the participle. The relative phrase is, in fact, a complex 
adjective qualifying some particular word in the principal clause. There are three 
ways of expressing the relative phrase—(i) with a participle, (ii) with the agent 
verbal noun, (iii) with the action verbal noun. 
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(a) Using a participle, which may refer to the subject, object or to some noun 
or pronoun of the explanatory phrase, with which the participle must, of course, 
agree in case. It is to be noted that the tense of the participle is that which would 
have been used had the statement been made at the time of the action of the main 
clause. 

yatdja yari ni:gar nja:way yainidjindi—I saw him in the act of sitting down 

yaidja yari ni:gar nja:way yaiygiyandi—I saw the man who had sat down 

yaidja yari ni:gar nja:way yaiygigundi—I saw the man who was about to 
sit down 

gu.lou yaliget nja:gu yari bagiijindi—to-morrow we shall see him swimming 

yaidja guga:mgan nja:way bia:yandi ni:gay—I saw the emu after it had 
killed a man 

jura:l bjeinbayandiu ni:gadu guga:mgan biia:y—after eating the food the 
man killed an emu 

jura.l bjeinbayandiu yaidja jiga:m yara:way gayga:lijindi—after eating the 
food I heard a possum screeching 

yaidja yari nja:way jara:yandi—I saw him after he had gone 

yaidja yari nja:way ja:ndjindi—I saw him as he was walking 

yaidja yari nja:way ja:ngundi—l saw him before he left 

yaidja yari nja:way bu:mdjindi—I saw him killing someone 

Note that the participle follows the verb when the noun to which it refers is the 
object, but follows the noun when it is the subject. When the participle itself has 
an object, this immediately precedes it, if it has a locative or allative depending on 
it, they immediately follow it. 

ni:gadu njamm nja:way buygijind: binna:lidja—the man saw a woman 
diving into the river 

wa:du dja:njbar biia:y ja:ndjindi Gara:mgagu ?—who killed the man as he 
was going to Coramba ? 

(0) Using the agent verbal noun. This is used in the same cases as those in 
which a participle may be used, with this difference, that no tense is implied. This 
is useful in cases where time relationships between the principal and subordinate 
are unknown. For example, in English we may say “I saw the man who did it,” 
when we do not know whether he did it before, at the same time as, or after, he was 
seen. It is also used when referring to habitual actions, as for example “‘ I saw the 
man who kills emus”’ (yaidja yari nja:way guga:mgan bumdigir). 

yaidja yari nja:way janni:gir—I saw him who travels 

yaidja nja:way ni:gar baugiayand: buli:nj bilaganigit—I saw the man after 
he had speared the wallaby which (runs, ran, was a good runner) 

gu:lou yi:nda nja:gu njammi ya:njindi gammai yuréigiy—to-morrow you 
will see the woman who gave (gives, will give) me the spear (lit. the 
my spear giver) 

gammi dji:na gaugay buygigit yi:lay binna:lidja—the woman who was (is, 
will be) swimming in that river cut her foot 
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(c) Using the action verbal noun. The use of this type of noun is somewhat 
different from those we have been discussing in that it often gives a passive significance 
to its phrase. For example in the sentence 


yaidja guga:mgan nja:way bumdigam 
the literal translation would be “ I saw the emu (and) the killing.”’ The best way to 
render this is ‘‘ I saw the emu being killed.”” In this case it may be noticed that the 
tense of the subordinate is definite, because both the emu and the killing are linked as 
objects of the verb ‘‘ saw,” and therefore the killing must have occurred at the same 
time as he saw the emu. In the last type of clause (section (b), page 265) it was not 
possible to get this same connection because the agent noun was employed rather to 
amplify the noun than as an object of the verb. 
yaidja yari nja:way ni:gar jila:migam njagundjirou—I saw the man arriving 
yesterday. 
yaridju ya:nja nja:way janni:gam—he saw me going 
yaidja yi:nna nja:way buygigam yi:lya binna:lidja—I saw you swimming in 
that river 
yaidja yari nja:way bumdigam—lI saw him being killed 


(3) The Relative Clause 

The construction which has been termed the relative clause is a most interesting 
one, and has a wide scope, it being equivalent to the English relative, conditional 
and adverbial clauses. It is distinguished by having a possessive suffix attached to 
either the subject or object. This does not mean that either of these is in the pos- 
sessive case—the possessive ending is added on top of the operative or objective case 
ending. If it be necessary to give this some name, the terms “ relative operative,” 
and “ relative objective’ seem quite satisfactory. The possessive termination is 
in all cases -ndi after final vowel, and -andi after final consonant. Below is a table 
comparing the relative operative and objective with the true possessive case of a 
few words. ‘ 























Relative Relative | Relative 

Nominative Operative | Objective Possessive | English 
yaiandi yaidjandi ya:njandi ya:njundi | my, I 
y:ndandi yi:ndandt yi:nnandt yi:ninds | thy, thou 
yarindt yaridjundt | yarindt yarigundt | his, he 
yi:a:ndt yi:a:lands | yt:a:njandt yi:ambandi | our, we (pl. in) 
mi:gatandt ni:gadundt | ni:garndt ni:gargundt | man 
njammindt njammiundi | njammindi njammigundi | woman 
yaijinands yaijindundt | yaijinandt yaijingundt | sun 
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If the dependent clause is negative, the negative adverb also takes a possessive 
suffix (bi:ageijandi, bjeijandi). 
yi:nda du:wa ma:niet ni:gadundi gi:riy ?—have you got the boomerang 
which the man made ? 
ni:gadundt bjegetjandi jiga:m jaraybay, yaridju gidjada bjeinbay—if he had 
not lost the possum, he might have eaten it 
yaiandi bjegeijahdi ja:ngu Bi:gulgaweigu, yaidja yari gidjada wa: ginjbouw— 
if I don’t go to Woolgoolga I may find him 
yari wa:liw ya:njandi mu:mgu—he will die if he hits me 
yi:nda gumbinjwuray du:wa yi:ndandi yireizi p—have you finished the 
boomerang which you were making ? 
huldnna yaidja djura:y—gulandndi ja:ngu ya:njundia gaguymbala, gulu:n 
yjagei djaugiw—I told him that if he went away with my brother, it 
would rain (lit., him I said—he-of go-will my-with brother-with, rain 
we send-will) 
yaidja ja:ri bjeinbouw ; bjegeijandi—yata gidjada wa:liw—I must eat ; if I 
don’t, I shall die (lit., I go eat-will ; not-of—I perhaps die-will) 
ya:nja yi:nda yuraéw bi:ga yaiandi ga:raweiw ?—will you give me some 
tobacco if (when) I return ? (me you give-will tobacco I-of return-will) 
javay du:way yaidjandi djinaygu baray—he cried because I kicked him 
javray ga:rawet ma:randi gaugay—she came back because she cut her hand 
yali: jana: yatjinandi bu:ndjiw—we'll go at sunrise (we go sun-of get-up-will) 
yali: jana: yaijinand: buygiw—we'll go at sunset 
gaya: jana: guri:nandi bi:weiajiw—go later when the wind stops 
ya:njundi dja:lbat gouwariy yaidjandi wandi:y bi:gur jiga:m bumdigu—I 
broke my arm while climbing trees to get possums 
gura:mgundi ya:ri gouwariy yarindi mara:mba waribilagaray—the poor 
fellow’s leg was broken while he was running down from the mountain 
From an inspection of the above examples, it seems clear that the relative clause 
is the possessor of the main one, or rather of what we should regard as the main one. 
This is implied by putting the subject or object of the relative clause in a secondary 
possessive case. Now it becomes obvious why this construction can translate 
indifferently the English adjectival, conditional, or adverbial clauses. Take, for 
example, the following : 
I shall find the boomerang if he makes it 
I shall find the boomerang which he will make 
I shall find the boomerang because he will make it 
I shall find the boomerang when he makes it 
In Gumbdingar idiom, all these are equivalent to “(I shall find the boomerang) 
belongs to, or depends on the fact that (he will make it).”’ 
The ambiguity which must necessarily arise from such a form of expression is 
not of very great importance in an entirely colloquial language, as has been pointed 
out already. Further, in the more or less circumscribed life of this tribe, where 
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everybody’s business would be common property, the person addressed would, no 
doubt, have sufficient knowledge to enable him to grasp which meaning was intended. 
Where general knowledge failed, further questioning would clear up the misunder- 
standing. In any case, ambiguity seems to be an ingrained characteristic of 
Australian Aboriginal languages. (See Elkin, ‘“‘The Nature of Australian 
Languages.”’) 


(4) The Noun Clause 


This construction is equivalent to the Latin noun clause, indirect statement, 
indirect question, and indirect command. As in Japanese, it is really a direct 
statement, question or command, in parentheses. Where we should say “I told 
him to go’’ Gumbaingar says “I said to him ‘ you go’.” 

yaidja yari djura:y ‘‘ yi:nidjou jana:’’—I told him to go 

djunna: nammi “‘ bilagdnna yanniygu ’’—tell the women to run into the 
scrub 

yardja yari djura:y “‘ gammai da:rii’’—I told him that the spear is (was 
will be) all right 

yanridju ya:nja djura:y ‘ yulbi:nj gara:diy ’’—he told me that the boat had 
sunk 

ya:nja djura:y “‘ dju:gitweigu yaia ja:ngu ?’’—I was asked where to go 

yaridju djura:y “ djirouw ja:m ?’’—he asked me how to do it 


, 


(5) Reason and Purpose 
There are three ways of expressing these : 


(i) When the reason given would answer the question ‘‘ for what purpose ? ” 
and the subject or object of the principal clause is also the subject of the subordinate 
clause, the verb is put in the infinitive. 

yaidja yari jura:l ma:ray janndigu—I collected this food so that I could go 
(I this food got for-to-go) 

yaidja yari ni:gary da:runday wo:ygieigu—I cured him so that he might 
work (I this man cured for-to-work) 

yata ja:m gi:lt bura:badiy Nj1:mboinjara djunndigu jaray jauwa:r—I came 
here to-day from Nymboida so that I might teil (you) about the 
corroboree 


(ii) Reason may be stated by a peculiar idiom in which the action is first 
announced, followed by the interrogative minja:gu (why), the actual reason being 
then given by a noun in the allative case, or a verb in the infinitive. 

yaidja yart yura:y gammai—minja:gu—bulingalgu—I gave away this 
spear—why ?—for a mullet (i.e. I swapped this spear for a mullet) 
yart ja:m jila:miy—minja:gu—juwa:rmbieigu—he has come here for the 
dancing 
mi.gadu gammat ma:niy—minja:gu—guga:mgan bumdigu—the man took 
his spear to kill the emu 
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(iii) Reason may be expressed by a separate principal clause, as in the following 
examples. 
yarit yanniyawei ; yari da:ndur barwdi—he has gone bush because he has a 
serious illness 
bjeget yatdja yi:nna yuraw; bjegei yi:nda wo:yga:y—I won't give you 
anything because you have not worked 


(C) PECULIARITIES OF THE GUMBAINGAR SENTENCE AND METHODS OF EXPRESSION. 


As many classes of words with which we are familiar are lacking in this language, 
it follows that Gumbaingar must have ways of expressing certain ideas that differ 
somewhat from ours. The relative phrase discussed on page 264 compensates for the 
lack of relative pronouns, and the relative phrase similarly for the lack of such con- 
junctions as “ if,” “‘ when,” “ where,” “‘ because.’’ Here the difference is clear-cut 
and easy to define. But almost every Gumbdaingar sentence differs in some respects 
from its English equivalent in its construction and method of expression. These 
distinctions are so extremely numerous and diverse in character, and also, being due 
rather to differences in mental make-up, historical background, way of life, and so on, 
are difficult to examine systematically, that instead of trying to tabulate them, it 
will be sufficient to give a number of illustrative sentences with a short explanation 
wherever necessary. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of all is the brevity of the average sentence. 
Not only is it always, or nearly always, stripped of unnecessary words, but also of 
what would be regarded in English as essential ones. Subject, object, or verb may 
be omitted if the speaker thinks his meaning will still be clear. This peculiarity has 
been mentioned previously in this work on page 263-4. 

In the following sentences “‘ =’ precedes the literal translation, “=” the 
English equivalent. 

mi:nja yaridju gaiji:dji ?=what he is-speaking ?=what is he saying? 
dju:ginna wadja:* yi:nuindi gindjagurei yara:way ?—where-from ground 
your wife heard ?=where was your wife born ? (to be born is rendered 
by the verb to hear used impersonally) 
yart dawarbhi:a=he angry-without=he is friendly 
dju:ginna yi:nda wadja:¥ ?>=where-from you ground ?=where do you come 
from? (here wadja:? is used in the same way as bidja:r, the noun 
possessing it being in the radical instead of the possessive) 
dju:ginna yi:nna yara:way ?=where-from you heard ?=where were you 
born 
ya:nja jila:=me here=I was born here 
yambu wa:rila; gulu:n ja:m barwadi=now wait ; rain here big=let’s wait ; 
the rain is too heavy 
yari wala bariw=here maybe rain-will=perhaps it is going to rain 
ya:nja nja:geigura—me see-make=show me 
yari bulujn-ju:ygawei=he stomach-bad-is=he is getting anxious 
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jana: gi:li jiga:mgu=go to-day possum-to=let’s go possum hunting to-day 

yaidja galu:gan ni:gar djaugouw,; yi:nda yilida wo:ygt:a=I one man send- 
shall ; you him-with work=I’ll send a man to work with you 

jana: yi:a: gara:lga baijt:la=go we-all try seek-may=let’s all go and try to 
find it; you come and help us find it, etc. 

yi:nda jariwa; yaia jériweiw=you this-way-go ; I this-way-go-will=you 
go this way ; I'll go the other; you watch this way; I’ll watch the 
other (this would be accompanied by appropriate gestures indicating 
the directions meant) 

dju:ginna jaray jauwa:? ?=where-from that corroboree ?=what corroboree 
is that ? 

binddima yaridju muni:mbu yari:dja binna:lidja ga:wara=throw this stone 
(subject) this-at river-at across=throw this stone across the river (the 
person throwing and the article thrown are both subjects of the verb 
bindaimeigu, the thing thrown at is the object) 

yaia gi:lt ja:ngu nicrumbouw; gu:lou gidjada wi:djam=I to-day go-shall 
cold-make-will ; to-morrow perhaps hot=I’ll go to-day while it’s still 
warm 

yalli: jana: yatjinandi jila: waru:yga=we-two go sun-of here top-at=we’ll 
go at mid-day 

yalli: jana: yatjinandi bu:ndjiw=we-two go sun-of rise-will=we’ll go at 
sunrise 

ya:ru ja:m wi:ndjir ? yambu yi:nda gara:lga jaray; gidjada wuruygam= 
water here fresh ? now you try that ; perhaps salty=see if that water 
is salt or fresh 

gu:gt ya:ru uma:ga=coolamon water much=the coolamon is full of water 

gu:gi ya:ru bi:wei=coolamon water not-is=the coolamon is empty of water 

yaidja gangurindja nja:way doktaya=I dream-in saw doctor=I dreamed 
that I saw the doctor 

wana: djammei bura:lmba=“ don’t very noise-make”’=don’t make so 
much noise 

yaidja ja:m yaru:yga gingulmouw=I this water-in bake=I’m going to bake 
this mixed with water 

yaidja yt:nna djura:y—bi:weiagei—gaya: yaidja yi:nna dju:ngu=I you 
told—not-is—bye-and-bye I you tell-will=I’ve told you everything, 
and I'll tell you again (here bi:weiagei seems to indicate that there is 
nothing left to tell) 

yari ni:gar njammi jara:y bularigari=this man woman went both-with= 
the man and the woman went away together 


yari guga:viy yura:la=he round-went house-at=he went around the house 
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yaidja yu:ra buygiw=I house “ disappear ’’-will (buygi:gu is used in a 
variety of senses, all more or less connected with the idea of disap- 
pearing—entering houses, diving into water, putting on clothes, of 
the sun in setting) 

yaridju wandi:y dja:lbanda jaray bigu:y=he climbed branch-on that tree= 
he climbed among the branches of that tree (he climbed the tree— 
among the branches) 

wa:du ji:louw jura:l ?>—ni:gadu wala—hi:wei—baia njammiu ji:lila=who 
cook-will food ?—man maybe—not-is—let woman cook-may=who 
will cook the food—the man or the woman? (a good example of the 
way in which Aborigines spar with each other in asking questions) 

yari djara:ygt warawarawu ?=he mad beer-with*=he is drunk with beer 

ja:m uma:ga guga:riy yilida bigu:da yaiygiy here many round-went that-at 
tree-at sat=here they used all to sit round the tree 

yari djammet jila:miei=he very comes=he comes often 

bjeget djammei jila:miet=not very comes=he does not come very often 

wana: yi:va yi:nda gidjada ju:ygumbouw =“ don’t’’ do you perhaps bad- 
make-will=don’t do that lest you make a mistake 

yaidja ja:m mu:mgu, ga-lla yi:ndaja:m buma: =I this kill-shall, but you this 
kill=TI’ll kill this one, you kill that (with appropriate gestures) 

bu:war javay duwingi; djululu bia:y=child that crying-is; brother hit= 
that child is crying because his brother hit him 

yaia ja:ri maygala ja:ngu; jaray ni:gay walayga ja:ngu=I go before-at 
go-will=that man behind-at go-will 

The next series of sentences has been selected to illustrate the economy of 
expression peculiar to this speech. 

wa:get dju:m-uma:ga=fire smoke-much=there is a lot of smoke about 

minja:gu yiva:y ?=why did ?=why did you do that ? 

bjaigandi jaray ?=not-of that >=why don’t you do that ? 

mi:nja yareingi ?=what want ?=what do you want? 

bjegei yuraw=not give-shall=I won’t give you any 

bunmiy, dja:lbay¥ windjay =fell, arm hurt=he fell and hurt his arm 

yaridju yulbi:n yaldjariy, ga:dig=he canoe overturned, sank=he over- 
turned the canoe and it sank 


PART 5. ILLUSTRATIVE SENTENCES 


In this section a representative number of the sentences collected as a basis for 
the grammar have been rearranged to conform with the sequence of the sections of 
Part 4 with the exception of those already used in the grammar as illustrations. 
Together with the free English equivalent, an attempt has been made to give literal 


*This is not actually the instrumental case as might be thought from the “-with,” 
but the operative 
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translations as well. In order to bring out the force of the various inflections, all 
verbs, nouns, pronouns, etc., will be in their radical English form, with auxiliary 
prepositions or verbs to indicate tense or case. These auxiliaries will occupy the 
same position relative to the main word as do the inflections which they represent 
to the word to which they are affixed. E.g., 

go-did will be used instead of went 

be-do(es) ,, ,, a » iS, am, are 

he-of i ss » _ his, her, its. 

To bring out the distinction between the operative and nominative cases, which 
is foreign to English, (0) and (n) respectively following the noun or pronoun will be 
used. Similarly words in the objective case will be followed by (ob) even where the 
English word has a separate objective form, the word itself remaining in the radical. 
E.g. 

I(ob) will be used instead of me. 
In the literal translation all words whose meaning is uncertain will be preceded 


by a question mark in parenthesis, those whose meaning is unknown will be repre- 
sented by an asterisk. : 


(a) The Simple Sentence. Sentences Without Verbs 
. That’s good. jaray da:rii 
that good 
2. What’s that? mi:nja jaray ? 
what that 
3. This is a good man. yariwarbu da:rii dja:njbat 
this-emphatic particle good man 
4. This man is handsome. yari dja:njbar biruganba 
this man handsome 
5. Where is your spear? dju:daga:la yi:nundi gammai ? 
where-at-at you-of spear 
6. This spear is no good. ju:ygu yari gammai 
bad ___— this spear 
7. The ground is very damp. wadja:* ju:ygu djammei galnjam 
ground bad very wet 
8. Where are you from? dju:ginna ja:m yi:nda? 
where-from here thou 
g. I am ill to-day. yaia ja:m da:ndur gi:li 


lanl 


I here ill to-day 
10. Why don’t you do that? djaigandi jaray ? 
not-of that 


11. Why are you doing that? minja:gu yi:nda jaray ? 4 
what-to thou that 

12. What is this? mi:nja yari? 

what this 
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Who is this? wa:ru yari ? 
who this 
What is his name? wa:ru yari bidja:¥ ? 
who this name 
Where is your camp? dju:da  yi:nundi yu:ra? 
where-at thou-of camp 
Hurry up! gurubi! 
quick 
How far is it? dju:dadjuda: ? 
where-at-where-at 
He is a good boy. yari da:rii gi:bar 
this good boy 
What is he angry about? minja:la yari dawa:? ? 
what-at this angry 
No, he is not angry. 04:wei, yari dawarhi:a 
not-be-does, this angry-not 
Where is your father? dju:da yi:nundi njaligan ? 
where-at thou-of father 
What is your father’s name? wa:ru yi:niundi njaligan bidja:¢ ? 
who you-of father name 
What is your mother-in-law’s name? wa:ru yi:nindi njugayga bidja:# ? 
who you-of mother-in-law name 
She is his mother-in-law. yari jila:gundt njugayga 
this this-of | mother-in-law 
What is your country? dju:ginna yi:nda wadja:? ? 
where-from thou ground 
How many children have you? mi:njami:nja ba:?malin ? 
what-what family 
How many spears have you? mi:njami:nja yi:nindi gammai ? 
what-what you-of spear 
This woman may be good or bad. ja:m njammi wala ju:ygu gidjada 
this woman maybe bad perhaps 
wala da:rii 
maybe good 
This fellow may be no good. ja:m wala ju:ygu 
this maybe bad 
This may be a good boomerang, but I am not sure. jari wala 
this maybe 
du:wa da:riit jida-wala ju:ygu 
boomerang good or-perhaps bad 
I have two spears. ya:njundi ja:m buldri gammai 
me-of here two spear 
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He has three guns. yilitgundi buldri galu:gan be:l 


him-of two one gun 
You have a very good horse. yi:nindi yari djammei da:riii jerama:n 
you-of this very good horse 


There are a lot of women about. wuma:ga ja:m njammi 
many here woman 
There are no birds here. ja:mayga dji:binhi:a 
here-(ornamental suffix) bird-less 
My two brothers are here. ya:njundi gambi:r ja:m 
me-of young-brother here 
This country is waterless. ja:m wadja:* ya:rubi:a 
here ground water-less 
This creek is full of fish. buléygal ja:m uma:ga jama:nda 
mullet here many  creek-in 
I have a headache. ga:li jari guru:dja 
head this sore 
That man is a hard worker. jaray ni:gar da:rii wo-:ygicigu 
that man good work-to 
The sun is too hot to go walking. yatjin djammei wi:djam janndigu 
sun very hot go-to 
He is afraid of the thunder. yari wa:mbi burtimgadja 
this afraid thunder-at 
What is the news? mi:njabu ya:wa gi:li ? 
what-(strengthening particle) talk to-day 


. That creek is on the other side of this hill. jama:n jaray ya:ladjulu 


creek that other-side-on 
jila:da mara:mba 
this-at range-at 
This river lies between the mountains. ja:m binnalei bumi:da mara:mba 
this river middle-at range-at 
He became drunk with beer. yari djara:ygi wdrawarawh 
this crazy beer-with 
You have none, and I have plenty. yi:nundi bi:wet, ya:njundi ja:m 


you-of none me-of here 
uma: ga 
much 
Have you any of your own? ma:nji yi:nindi gi:ay jura:l ? 
2??? you-of own food 
These boomerangs are all the same. ja:mayga du:wa 


here-(ornamental particle) boomerang 
yiriyin-gurar 
similar 
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What corroboree is that? dju:ginna jaray jaua:? ? 
where-from that corroboree 
These boys aren‘t friendly. ja:m gi:barinj da:wada wala ja:m 
here boys angry-at maybe here 
They are on top of the range. jaraybi:n waru:yga mara:mba 
that-(pl. ending) top-on range-on 
The river is in flood. bdinnalet du:lgam batwdi 
river flood big 
I have a sore on my leg. jart ga:rén yari:dja 
here ulcer leg-on 
Have you plenty of wood? yi:ntindi ma:nji wa:gei uma:ga? 
you-of ??? fire much 
What sort of tree is that? mi:nja jaray bt:gur? 
what that tree 
This is a white gum; it has no fruit. ja:m gura:ban gu:mbaga,; 
this white gum-tree 
yirinindi:a* 
fruit-less 
This is good water. ja:m da:riii ya:ru 
this water good 
This water is good. ja:m ya:ru da:rii 
this water good 
Have you no sister? bi:wet gu:djat ? 
none elder-sister 
What are their names? warvo:va bidja:r ? 
who-(pl. ending) name 


(6) The Simple Sentence. ‘‘ To Become,’ Impersonal Sentences, Reflexive Sentences, 
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63. 
64. 
65. 
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67. 


68. 


Reciprocal Sentences, Conjunction and Comparison 
I am going. yata ja:ri ja:ngu 
I go go-will 
How did you do that? djira:y ja:m yi:nda yira:y ? 
do-how-did this you do-did 
I know how to do this. yaidja ja:m mambi yirouw* 
I this ??? do-will 
What are you going to do with that? djirouw yart yi:nda ? 
do-what-will this you 


I hit him with a stick. yaidja guldnna bia:y bigu:djii (JM) 
I him hit-did wood-with 
I am going to throw this at you. yaidja yari yi:nna binddimouw 
I this thee throw-will 


I am going to that far house. yaia ja:ri ja:ngu mu:rt yura:gu 
I go _ go-will far house-to 
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. This house is better than that. ja:m yu:ra da:riti djammei da:riti 


this house good very good 
yilinddda yura:lla (JM) 
that-at house-at 
This canoe is better than that. ja:m yulbinj djammei da:rii yilida 
this canoe very good that-at 
That kangaroo is as big as a man. jaray nuyo: barwdi ni:gatbigajn 
that roo big man-like 
These boomerangs are all alike. ja:mayga du:wa yiriyin-guras 
that-(particle) boomerang similar 
I am stronger than you. yaia djammei winja:* yi:numbala 


I very strong you-at 
The woman is worse than the man. njammi djammei ju:ygu, ni:gar da:riti 
woman very bad man good 
This is not a very good spear. jariyga gammai ju:ngu 


this-(particle) spear bad 
The old man is the strongest of us all. jaray yu:luginj djammei winja:* 
that old-man very strong 
tlada yi:ambala 
??~—s us-all-at 
The eaglehawk is the biggest of all birds. gari:? barwaiunbat 
eaglehawk big-most 
uma:gara dji:bindja 
many-at bird-at 
These boomerangs are all different. ja:mbt:nayga 
this-(pl. suffix)-(orn. particle) 
du:wa garu:garu:gu 
boomerang another-another-to 
When will this wind stop? dju:gitgaréi ja:m guri:n galamyiw ? 


when this wind cease-will 
He’s come home now, better go and see him. gudja:gei guldnna 
there-(emph. part) he 

bura:badiy, yi:nda djaugir bilagdnna nja:gu guldnna 

arrive-did you ?? run see-will him 
Where are you going? dju:wei yart yi:nda jaray ? 

where-go-does here you __ there 

I’m going south. yaia ja:ri woyga:n jaray 


I go-does south there 
Once two brothers-in-law were camping. The rain caught them, and sent them 
back to camp. djallumbou buldri yadjt:gagagu:ga* yaingi:dji. - Gulindu 
once two brothers-in-law camp-do rain 
djaugir buldri bita:y. Djaugiry buldri ga:ragd:rawei yura:gu 
?? two strike-did ?? two back-back-go-did camp-to 
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Where have you come from? dju:ginna ja:m yi:nda ja:ndji ? 
where-from here you go-do 
Let’s camp; there’s rain coming from the east. yu:ra njamba:; gulu:n 
camp build rain 
ga:banja batwdi 
east-from big 
Good day—where are you from? jamadji guju:—dju:ginna yi:nda 
here-(?) at friend where-from you 
ja:ndji ? 
go-do 
Why did you do that? minja:gu yi:nda yira:y? 
what-to you do-did 
Don’t do that. wana: yi:ra 
leave do 
I speared him. yaidja guldnna baugay gammaidju 
I him spear-did spear-with 
I am living in my mother’s house. yaia ja:m mi:mi:yundia yura:lla 
I here mother-of-in house-in 
yaingt:djt 
stay-do 
Throw that stone over the river. muni:m yari bira:ya gouwa:?gi? 
stone this throw across(emph.part.) 
mu:rt ya:ru gumma. 
far water ?? 
Give him two wallabies. guldnna buldri yura: ga:gi bulari 
him two give wallaby two 
Are you well to-day? yi:nda da:riieidji gil ? 
you good-becoming-are to-day 
I have been looking for you for a long time. yaidja yi:nna baiji:dji 
I you seek-do 
djallumbou dju:weigalla yi:nda jara:y 
long-time where-go-at you go-did 
We are making a canoe for him. yi:agei gi:li yari yulbinj ga:rouw 
we-two to-day this canoe make-will 
gula:gu 
him-to 


. I am going to my father’s house. yaia ja:ri ja:ngu babagundigu 


I go-do go-will father-of-to 


yura:gu 

house-to 
When will you go to Sydney? dju:girgarei yi:nda ja:ngu wari 
when you  go-will south 

Sidnigu ? 


Sydney-to 
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116. 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 


. I am going to-day from Nambucca. yaia ja:ngu gi:li ildnna 


I go-will to-day that-from 
Munubdkanja 
Nambucca-from 


. Why don’t you do that? bjaigandi jaray ? 


not-of that 
Why are you doing that? minja:gu yi:nda jaray ? 
what-to you that 
I allowed him to do that. yaidja guldnna djura:y yireigu 
I him say-did do-to 
What do you want? mit:nja yardingi ? 
what want-do 
I want that one. yaidja jaray yardingi 
I that want-do 
Give me this string. yura: yari nandi:* 
give this string 
I won’t give you any. Ddjagei yuriw 
not —_ give-will 
Bring me that. ma:ni jaray ya:njuy 
bring that me-to 
Where did you hear that? dju:gida yi:nda yara:way ? 
where-at you _hear-did 
You are greatly mistaken. jaray yi:nda ju:lmiji 
that you lie-tell-do 


How did you come? dju:gambin yi:nda jara:y ? 
where-by-way-of you _go-did 
What are you going to do? djirouw yi:nda gi:li ? 


what-do-will you to-day 
What is he angry at? minja:la yari dourei ? 
what-at he angry-becomes-does 
He is not angry. ddwarbi:a 
angry-less 
Come away from the water. ga:rawa yilina yartiya 
back-go that-from water-from 
Give me some tobacco. yura: ya:nja dji:mbeigu 
give me smoke (verb)-to 
I won't give you any; you are not working. bjagei yaidja yi:nna 
not I you 
yuraw bjaget yi:nda wo:ygier 
give-will not you  work-do 
Can you speak Gumbaingar? yi:nda Gumbdiygar gaiji:dji ? 
you Gumbaingar speak-do 
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What did you say? dira:y yi:nda djura:y ? 
how-do-did you _say-did 

Don’t speak so fast. wana: garubi gaiji 
leave fast speak 

I don’t understand you. Ddjagei yaidja yi:nna yardingt 


not I you _hear-do 
I don’t know. bjagei yaidja yardingi 
not I hear-do 
I don’t know what he says. bjagei yaidja yardingi yawa 
not I hear-do voice 


What are they talking about ? mi:nja yarinbi:ndu gaiji:djt ? 
what this (pl. ending) speak-do 
Who can talk this language? wa:du yaridju yawa gaiji:dji ? 
who _ this-with voice speak-do 
Are you married? yi:nna yari ba:liet ? 
thee here marry-do ? 
Is this marriage straight? yari ba:liei dj6dj ? 
this marry-do church 
He must not speak to this woman. wana: yari djuréigura yari:dja 
leave this speak-allow this-at 
njammia 
woman-at 
Where were you born? dju:ginna 4i:nna yara:way ? 
where-from thee _hear-did 
I was born here. ya:nja jila: 
me here 
Where was your wife born? dju:ginna wadja:* yi:nindi gindjaguré 
where-from ground you-of wife 
yara:way ? 
hear-did 
He has stolen my wife. yaridju ya:njindi wuru:ginjmay gindjaguré 
he my steal-did wife 
This boy wants to get married. yari gi:bar yardingi  ba:lieigu 
this boy want-does marry-to 
Wait till the rain stops. yambu wa:nila, gulu:n ja:m batwdi 
now wait rain here big 
Bring me some water. ya:ru ya:nja ma:ni 
water me bring 
Put the fish on the fire. yari buluingal wa:geia juwa:ra 
this mullet fire-on put 
Where did you put my food? dju:gida yi:nda juwa:ray ya:njindi jural ? 
where-at you put-did me-of food 
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Have you made any damper? yit:nda giygulmay datmbar ? 
you bake-did damper 
Make one at once; here is some flour. gi:llu: gingulma; ja:m flaua 
at-once cook here flour 
Light the fire. gara:wirma wa:get 
light-make fire 
Is the fire burning well? wa:gei ba:gi da:riet ? 
fire  burn-does strong-become-does 
Don’t forget to gather sticks for the fire. wana: gandja:ri diri:? wa:geigu 
leave forget stick fire-to 
I shall shoot a kangaroo for you. yaidja bu:mgu yi:nnu nuyo: 
I strike-will you-for kangaroo 
Let’s go and look for some. jana: yaligei dja:nj djanddigu 
go we-two few  gather-to 
The women have brought in a few mullet. mjammiu djanda:y dja:nj 
woman gather-did few 
buluiygal 
mullet 
I fell out of a tree. yaia bunmiy bigu:rna 
I fall-did tree-from 
He fell down and hurt his arm. bunmiy, dja:lbar windjay 
fall-did arm hurt-did 


. He hit me and cut my head. ya:nja ga:li biia:y 


me _head strike-did 
He has a spear wound in his thigh. yari baugay gammaidju dja:rida 


this spear-did spear thigh-at 
Keep the flies out of your eyes. yari buruyan buma mi:lnja 
this fly strike eye-from 
Where does this road go? dju:gariwet yart warawin ? 


where-at-go-does this road 
Don’t wait for me. wana: ya:njumbala wa:rila 
leave me-at wait-may 
Bring the boat to the bank of the river. yulbi:nj ma:ni jila:ma 
canoe bring approach 


gardiygida 
bank-at 
Be careful or it will be damaged. balabala:ma gidjada munja:mbouw 
slow-slow-become perhaps smash-will 
We must begin work the day after to-morrow. djdnnugi:lou yi:a: 
day-after-to-morrow we-al 
wo-ngieiw 
work-will 


Why has he not come? bjegeiandi jila:miy ? 
not-of arrive-did 
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I want a man to cut the wood. yaidja yaréingi ni:gat wa:gei gaigigu 


I want-do man fire  cut-to 
I'll send a man to help you. yaidja galu:gan ni:gar djaugouw; yi:nda 
I one man send-will you 


yilida wo-ygi:a 
him-with work 
See that it doesn’t fall on you. yardinga jaray, gidjada bu:nmiw 
hear that perhaps fall-will 
We shall hunt possums to-day. jana: gi:li jiga:mgu 
go __ to-day possum-to 
He sneaked up to a sleeping kangaroo. yari djarabiy mnuyo:gu 
he crawl-did kangaroo-to 
gu-yguweigu 


asleep-to 

Help me to find it. jana: yi:a: gara:lga bdiji:la 

go -—r wee-aill_ try seek-may 
I threw a club at him. yaidja yari binddima buba:du 

I him throw-did club-with 
I saw a kangaroo in the grass. yaidja mu:m nja:way nuyo: buga.wuda 
I there see-did kangaroo grass-in 
Try to spear it from behind. yi:nda djara:lga wallanga baugouw 
you try behind-at spear-will 
I'll send a smoke signal. yaidja dju:m wdarugumdéuw 
I smoke up-take-will 

The men are joking together. jaraybi:n yu-luginj ya:rileiji* 


that (pl. ending) old-man play-?-do 
I’m going to dry the meat in the sun. yaidja ja:m widji:* durabudouw 
I here meat dry-will 
yaijinda 
sun-at 
We are going to shoot each other. yaligei dululbiu bumereiw; yaidja 
we-two rifle-with fight-will I 
yi:nna gara:lgouw bu:mgu, yt:nda ya:nja gara:lgouw buma: 
you try-will _—_strike-will you me try-will strike 
They are going to shoot each other. yari buldri wala  garagara 
here two maybe back-back 
bu:mgu duliulbiu 
strike-will rifle-with 
Is this water salt or fresh? yacru ja:m wi:ndjit ? yambu yi:nda gara:lga 
water here salty now you try 
jaray, gidjada wuriygam 
that perhaps fresh 
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ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 


I want some more of this food. ya:nja garayura jaray widji:? 
me again-give that meat 


The heat has made the ground hard. wi:djambu ja:m wadja:* da:rimbay. 
hot this ground hard-make- 
did 
He upset the canoe and it sank. yaridju yaldjaray gannu, ga:diy 
he turn-did canoe sink-did 
I want a man to work with me. yaidja yaréingi ni:gar wo-:ngieigu 
I want-do man_ work-to 
yanjumbala 
me-at 


I came first and the man came after me yaianbi 
I (ornament. particle) 
jila:miy ga.lla jaray walayga ja:ndji 
arrive-did but that behind-at come-does 
Don’t make so much noise. wana: djammei bura:lmba 
leave very noise-make 
He sat on the other side (of the house). jaray yaradjadju:lu yaiygi 
that other-side-on sit-did 
He stood between the houses. jara bumi:da dji:aijiy yura:lla 
that middle-at stand-did house-at . 
He lay beside the man. guldnna jaray bagu:riy du:lbeia ni:gada 
he there lie-did beside man-at 
He sat outside the house. jaray wa:gindja yaingi:a yura:lla 
that outside-at sit-did house-at 


I’m going to cure him. yaidja guldnna da:rundouw 
I him good-make-will 

Which do you want? dju:dadjulu yi:nda yaréingi ? 

which you want-do? 


I’m going to run away with the spear. yaidja ja:ri gammai bildndiliw 
I go spear run-with-will 
That is about to fall. javay gada: bunmiji 
that almost fall-does 
They were falling over one another. yariybi:n baribaria bunmi.a 
they-all over-one-another falling-were 


I am going to comb your hair. yaidja koumimbouw yi:nindi ma:ra 
I comb-will you-of hair 
The dog is wagging its tail. yilidu wa:ndjidju dju:dn birabireiji 
that dog tail § wag-continually-do 


. I breathe. yaidja dju:ga bireiji 
I breath wave-do (refers to in and out motion of breath) 
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I’ll see you and your brother to-morrow. yaidja yi:nna nja:gu 
I you _ see-will 
gambi:? gu-lou 
young-brother to-morrow 
I talked to father yesterday, and he talked to me. yaidja gaijiy 
I talk-did 
babayumbala njagindjirou,; ya:njumbala gaijiy 
father-at yesterday me-at talk-did 
I told you all, and I'll tell you again. yaidja yi:nna djura:y, 
I thee __ tell-did 
bi:wéaget, gaya: yaidja yi:nna garadju:ngu 
not-is-indeed soon I thee again-tell-will 
Don’t do that lest the knife cut your hand. wana: yi:ra gidjada naif 
amis leave do perhaps knife 
gaigiw 
cut-will 
Three men sat there and a motor car cut off their legs. buldri galu:gan 
two one 
ni:gar yaingt:a; motoka:wu ya:ri gaigiy 
man _ sitting-was motorcar leg cut-did 
Here is some for you; now we can all eat. ja:m yi:nnu; jana: uma:ga 
this you-for go many 
bjeinbiet 
eat-do 
My father gave it to me; he did not give it to you. ya:nja ba:bagu 
me father 
yura:y,; bjeget yi:nna yura:y 
give-did not thee  give-did 
I’ll give it to my two brothers. yaidja yari yuraw  bilagurigidjam* 
I this give-will two-twins-?? 
Did you tell me about the fight? yi:nda ya:nja djura:y bumerei ? 
you me say-did fight-do 
I followed three men and they saw me. yaidja je:garay  buldri galu:gan 
I follow-did two one 
ni:gay ya:nja nja:way 
man me see-did 
Take that gun from him. jaray dulilbi ma:ni yarigundi 
that gun take __ this-of 
I am going now to Woolgoolga. yaia ja:ri jara:y Wi:gulgagu 
I _go-do go-did Woolgoolga-to 
I went to Woolgoolga but could not find him. yaia jara:y Wi:gulgagu, 
I go-did Woolgoolga-to 
bjeget yaidja wa:ginjbay 
not I find-did 
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I wish I could dance at the corroboree. yaidja yareingi juwa:imbicigu 
I wish-do dance-to 
jauwa.da 
corroboree-at 
He went over the mountain. yairi jara:y djulu:m 
he _ go-did mountain 
He swam across the river. yari baugiiy  binnalet 
he swim-did river 
He ran across the bridge. yari gouwar bilagaray bridj 
he across run-did bridge 
He walked over the grass. yari gouwei jaray buga:wuda 
he across-go-did that grass-at 
He jumped over the log. yari yalgardidjiy yara:ygir 
he  over-jump-did log 
He ran round the house. yari guga:riy yura-lla 
he around-go-did house-at 
He sat beside the log. yari yaingiy du:lbeia yara:ygida 
he sit-did_ side-at log-at 
He went away with his spears. yari jara:y gammaigari 
he go-did spear-having 
The man and woman went away together. yari ni:gar njammi jara:y 
this man woman go-did 
bularigiy 
two-indeed (or alone)* 
The old men are sitting in the shade of the tree. yu-luginj yatygi:71 
old-man_sit-do 
mu:da  bigu:da 
shade-at tree-at 
The possum sat on top of the house. jiga:m yaiygiy waru:yga yura:lla 
possum sit-did above-at house-at 
They are sitting this side of the house. jaray dalidja Naty gi:7% 
that this-side-of sit-do 
yura.lla 
house-at 
Give me a piece of the wallaby. ya:nja yari yura: djunniii buli:nj 
me this give small  wallaby 
He turned into a bird. yari dji:binjei 
he _ bird-become-did 
I came out of the house. yaia yilina bura:badiy yurdiya 
I that-from arrive-did house-from 
I went with the man. yaia jara:y ni:gada 
I go-did man-at 
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They are talking about the man. yaridju gaiji:djt yilida wmi:gada 
this talking-are that-at man-at 
The wallaby is standing in front of the house. ga:bi  je:gandji dulu:ra 
wallaby stand-do front-at 
yura:lla 
house-at 
He cut a leg off the kangaroo. yari ya:ri gaigiy mnuyo:nja 
he leg cut-did kangaroo-from 
I got the food for my friend. yatdja ma:ray jura:l ya:njundigu 
I take-did food my-to 
ba:rmalingu 
friend-to 
I swapped the spear for some fish. yaidja yart yura:y gammai—~- 
I this give-did spear 
minja:gu—buliy galgu 
what-to mullet-to 
He went over the mountain. yari yaljara:y djulu:m 
he over-go-did mountain 
He climbed up among the branches. yaridju wandi:y dja:lbanda jaray 
he climb-did branch-at that 
bi:gur 
tree 
I came from the river to the house. yaia jara:y binna:lanja yura:guwei 
I go-did river-from house-to-go- 
did 
He went into the house. yari yu:ra buygi:y 
he house enter-did 
I was in the house. yaia yi:lay djala:ra yura:lla yaingiy 
I there inside-at house-at sit-did 
I came out of the house. yaia yilina djalaiya  yurdiya 
I that-from inside-from house-from-go-did 
wa: ginjwer 
outside-to 
The bird flew on to the house. dji:bin jaray baygi:y yu:ra bara:y 
bird that fly-did house tread-did 
I’ve got some red paint for the boomerang. yatdja ja:m ma:niy magdi 
I here get-did red-ochre 
duwa.:ygu 
boomerang-to 
I’ll stay here one day. galu:gan gaiwa jila: yaiygiw 
one day here stay-will 
I'll return in two months. buldridja gi:dandja yaia ga:raweiw 
two-at month-at I back-go-will 
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I saw him two days ago. buldridja gaiwara yaidja yari nja:way 
two-at day-at I him see-did 
I walked for two days. buldridja yaia gaiwara jara:y 
two-at I day-at go-did 
Give me a boomerang and also a spear. ya:nja yura: du:wa, gammai 
me give boomerang spear 
juruga: 
also 
The possum sits beside the creek, and there’s a wallaby there too. jiga:m 
possum 
yaingt:djt bi:tganda jama:nda, jaray juruga: buli:nj 
sitting-is bank-at creek-at there also  wallaby 
Who will cook the food—the man or the woman? wa:du ji:louw jura:l ? 
who _ cook-will food 
ni:gadu wala ?—bi:wei? baia njammiu ji:lila 


man maybe not-is “let” woman cook-may 
I should like to go. yata jannt:baiji 
I go-wish-do 


I am staying at the camp to learn your language. yaia yi:nundia 
I your-at 
yura:lla yaiygiei—yi:nda ya:nja djunndidjunnd yawa 
camp-at stay-do you me say-repeatedly language 
Give him something to eat. yura: jara dja:nj jura:l bjeinbeigu 
give that few food eat-to 
The man wants some food to take to the camp. ni:gadu yaréiygi jura:l 
man _—-want-does food 
manjéigu yura:gu 
take-to camp-to 
I did it myself. yaidjou jaray yira:y 
I-self that do-did 
The possum is eating leaves beside the house. jiga:mbu jaray djaygu:? 
possum there leaf 
bjeinbiet jaray dji:bdlla yura-lla 
eat-does that side-at house-at 
I shall bring grass for the horse. yaidja ja:m buga:wur ma:niw 


I here grass take-will 
jerama:ngu 
horse-to 
The men are sitting round the tree. ja:m uma:ga guga:riy yilida 


here many round-go-did that-at 
bigu:da yaingiy 
tree-at sit-down-did 
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I build canoes all the time. yata ji:lou ja:m yaingt, yulbi:nj ja:m 
I here (emphat.) here sit-do canoe here 
yaidja ga:reijt 
I make-do 
Let us go north after our belongings. jana: yi:a: bira ja:bugu 
go _- we-all north belongings-to 
yi:ambandigu 
our-all-to 
I arrived to-day with my father. yaa gi:li ja:m bura:badiy 
I to-day here arrive-did 
ba:bayumbala 
father-at 
He often comes here. jaray jila:miji uma.:garmbin 
that approach-does many-?? 
He comes here seldom. Ddjegei djammet jila:mijt 
not very approach-does 


. Lend me this. yari batayura 


this in-a-small-way-give 
He is almost dead. yari gada: wa-lijt 
he almost die-does 
The elders used to discuss matters here. jila: yu:lugindju djallumbou 
here old-man _— once 
bu:gujn dju:ndjt 
news __tell-do 
I let this fall and it broke. yaidja yari ma:ray jida bunmiy 
I this take-did ?? fall-did 
wadjarguwet, munjalet 
ground-to-go-did smashed-become-did 
The sun is shining. yaijin ja:m maigame 
sun here daylight-become-does 
I shall shoot myself. yaidja ya:njau dulilbiu bu:mgu 
I me-self gun-with strike-will 
He is going to shoot himself. yari:dju guldnnau dulilbiu bu:mgu 


he him-self gun-with strike-will 
We'll see each other to-morrow. yaidja yi:nna gu:lou nja:gu 
I thee to-morrow see-will 


The lightning struck a tree and split it. mana:lbeidju bia:y bi:gur 
lightning strike-did tree 
gaga:vay 
split-did 
Do you think it will rain to-day? ma:nji wala ja:m bariw gi:li? 
2??? maybe here rain-will to-day 
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261. Wait till the rain stops. ji:lou yaings baia gulu:n bi:wéajiw 276. 
here (emphat.) sit until rain _not-be-will 
262. Give me some water to drink. ya:nja yura: ya:ru yambi:gu 
me = give__~_water drink-to 
263. Tie that round it. javay ganni: guga:ra 
that tie round-at 
264. I came here to find it, but couldn’t. yaia jariwei jara:y 


I hither-come-did go-did 


277. 


278. 
nja:geigu ga:lla bjeget nja:way 
see-to but not see-did 279. 


265. That’s not gammon—I have not told you a lie. bi:wet jaray gariugiiei— 


not-is that lie-does 280. 
bjeget yaidja yari yaridju dju:ndji ju:lmaji 
not I here this-with say-do lie-tell-do 281 
266. Don’t do that lest you make a mistake. wana: yi:ra yi:nda gidjada 
leave do you _ perhaps 282 
ju:ngumbouw 
bad-make-will 283 
267. That man is painted with red ochre. jaray ni:garv bu:rwiy da:ritiei 
that man _ paint-did good-become- 
magaiju 284 
does red-ochre-with 
268. I’m going to point the bone at that man. yaidja jaridju gulu:ralu 28: 
I this-with bone-with 


jaray ni:gar nju:mbouw 
that man _point-will 
269. He took the stick from me. ya:njundi yilidu diri:* ma:ray 


28 
me-of he stick take-did 
270. This boy is as big as his father. ja:m gi:bar barwdi njdliganbigajn 
this boy big father-like 
271. That man is bigger than I. jaray ni:gar djammei barwdi ya:njumbala 
that man very big me-at af 
272. Have you seen the big wallaby? yt:nda nja:way barwdi buli:nj ? 
you see-did big wallaby 
273. The big man’s son has come. barwdigundi ni:gatgundi njugin bura:badiy 
big-of man-of son _arrive-did | 
274. Give this to the black dog—don’t give it to the white one. yari widji:? . 
this meat 
yura: jaray gu:ru wa:ndji—wana: yura: jaray gura:ban 
give that black dog leave give that white 
275. He has arrived with a tall man. jaray bura:badiy gudja:ri ni:gar a 
that arrive-did ??? man 


qurunjurun* 
long-long 
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276. I have just come from the small house. yaia gi:li  yilina jara:y 
I to-day that-from go-did 
djunntinja yurdiya 
small-from house-from 
277. He is living in a big camp. jaray yaiygi:a barwdidja yura:lla 
that live-does big-at camp-at 
278. I hit him with a big stick. yatdja yari barwdidju buba:du biia:y 
I him big-with club-with strike-did 
279. I saw him myself. yaidjou yari nja:way 
I-self him see-did 
280. He did it himself. yaridjou yilina yira:y 
he-self that do-did 
281. Do it at once. bu: yi:nda gurubi:li yi:ra* 
?? you  quick-? do 
282. How far away is Nambucca? dju:dadjuda: Munubdka ? 
where-where Nambucca 
283. Shall I stand or sit? yaia sila: dji:diw ?—bi:wei ?—yaia yaingiw ? 
I here stand-will not-is_ I sit-will 
284. The sun rises daily. yatjin bu:ndji gaiwagaiwa 
sun  arise-does day-day 
285. I shall catch a lot of mullet with my net. yaidja uma:ga ma:ngu 
I many catch-will 
buluygal ya:njundiu wirawirawu 
mullet my-with net-with 
286. The girls and boys are eating. gi:barinj yanda:lgandijan bjéinbiéijt 
boys girls eating-are-now 


(c) The Complex Sentence—Relative Phrase, Relative Clause, Noun Clause, 
Reason, Purpose, etc. 
287. Having cut her hand, she came back. jaray ga:rawei ma:randt 
that back-go-did hand-of 
gaigiy 
cut-did 
288. While swimming in the river, the old woman cut her foot. gammi 
old-woman 
dji:na gaugay buygieigiy yi:lay binna:lidja 
foot cut-did swimmer there river-in 
289. That poor fellow’s leg was broken while running. gura:mgundi ya:rt 
poor-of leg 
gouwariy bilagardyands 
break-did run-did-of 
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Drink before you eat. yi:nda yambi: ya:ru: gaya: gundagei bjeinba jaray 
you drink water soon then eat that 
jura:l 
food 


Give me your dillybag when you go. yi:ndandi yari ja:ngu, ya:nja yari 
you-of _here go-will me this 
yi:nindi yu:lainj yura: 
you-of bag give 
I'll go before he does. yaia ja:ri maygala ja:ngu, jaray ni:gar 
I go before-at go-will that man 
walagity ja:ngu 
afterwards go-will 
If I had gone yesterday, I could have found him. mambindi yaia ja:ngu 
2??? I go-will 
njagundjirou, yaidjada yart wa:ginjbouw 
yesterday I-(doubt-particle) him find-will 


I said it was a good spear. yaidja djura:y ‘“‘ gammai da:rii” 
I say-did “spear good” 
He told me the canoe had sunk. yaridju ya:nja djura:y “ yulbi:nj 
he me say-did ‘‘ canoe 
garadiy ” 
sink-did ” 


The man told him to go. mni:gadu yari djwra:y “jana: yi:nda”’ 
man him say-did “go you” 
I told him to go to-morrow. yaidja yari djura:y “jana: yi:nda 


I him say-did “go you 
gu:lou”’ 
to-morrow ” 
He told me to cook some food. yaridju ya:nja djura:y “‘ yi:nda ji:la 
he me say-did ‘you cook 
gura:l”’ 
food ”’ 
He asked me where to go. ya:nja djura:y “ dju:gitweigu ja:ngu”’ 
me say-did ‘‘ where-indeed-go-to go-will ”’ 
He asked me how to do it. yaridju djura:y “ djirouw ja:m?” 


he say-did ‘‘ how-make-will this ”’ 
When climbing after possums I broke my arm. ya:njundi dja:lbat 


me-of arm 
gouwariy yatdjandi wandi:y bi:gur jiga:m bumdigu 
break-did I-of climb-did tree possum strike-to 
Go where your father told you. yi:nda jana: gi:ayari yi:nindiu njaligandu 
you go ??? you-of father 


djurdigir 
teller 
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Will you give me some tobacco if I come back? ya:nja yi:nda yuraéw 
me you —_ give-will 
bi:ga =: yaiandi ga:raweiw ? 
tobacco I-of back-go-will 
That fellow ran away after having his dinner. jildnna jdralbtlagaray 
that alone-run-did 
bjéinbaydnds jura:l 
eat-did-of food 
The boy is crying because his brother hit him. bu:war jaray duwingt 
child that cry-does 
djululu biia:y 
brother strike-did 
The girl ran home after breaking her arm. yanda:lgan ga:rawei 
girl back-go-did 
bilagaray gi:ayida dja:lbar gouwariy 
run-did ??? arm break-did 
He cried because I kicked him. jaray du:way yaidjandi djinnaygu baray 
that cry-did I-of foot-with kick-did 
I got the food so I could go away. yaidja yari jura:l ma:ray janndigu 
I this food take-did go-to 
I cured him so he could work. yaidja yari da:runday wo-ygieigu 
I him good-make-did work-to 
I made him a spear so he could get me a kangaroo. yaidja yari gula:gu 
I this him-to 
gammat da:runday banda: ya:njuy nuyo: baugieigu 
spear good-make-did “ut” me-for kangaroo spear-to 
I saw him spearing fish. yaidja yari nja:way buluygal baugiigi* 


Z him see-did mullet spearer 
He saw me walking. yaridju ya:nja nja:way jannt:gam 
he me see-did walking 


We found him digging yams. yi-elaget nja:guliy jaray da:mnja_ biri:éigi* 
we-two see-?-did that yam-from digger 
We shall find him swimming to-morrow. gu:lou yi:claget nja:gu yari 
to-morrow we-two_ see-will him 
bdugtsjinds 
swim-does-of 
We shall see him running towards us. yi:elagei nja:gu yari ni:gar 
we-two see-will this man 
bilagdngu yaligeiguéigu 
run-will us-two-go-to-will 
I can see him stalking the wallaby. yaidja yari ni:gar njaigi djarabigam 
I this man _ see-do stalking 
yari:gu buli:njgu 
this-to wallaby-to 
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He can see us sitting here. yaridju yi:a:mja njaigi yaiygijindi 


he us-all  see-does sit-does-of 
I saw the man who came here yesterday. yaidja yari nja:way ni:gar 
I this see-did man 


jula:migam wagundjirou 
approaching yesterday 
To-morrow you will see the woman who gave me the spear. gu:lou 


to-morrow 
yi:nda nja:gu njammi ya:njindi gammai yuréigir 
you see-will woman me-of spear giver 
I heard the thunder rumbling. yaidja yara:way buri:mgai mirlgumbéigit 
I hear-did thunder  rumbler 
I must eat or I shall die. yaidja ja:ri bjeinbouw, bjegetandi yaia 
I go eat-will _not-of I 


gidjada wa:liw 
perhaps die-will 
They went because of the heat. yariybi:n jara:y wi:djam da:ri 
they-all go-did hot strong 
If I had not gone to Woolgoolga, I should have found it. yaiandi 
I-of 
bjegetandi ja:ngu Wi-:gulgaweiw yaidjada wa:ginjbouw 
not-of go-will Woolgoolga-go-will I-perhaps find-will 
I told him you had gone away. yaidja djura:y “‘jara:y” 
I say-did “ go-did ”’ 
I am feeding him because he can’t eat. yaidja ja:m yurd:yuréiji: 


I this give-give-do 
minja:gu: mu:dei yilidu bjeinbeizt 
what-to unable-is he eat-does 
Have you finished the boomerang you were making? yi:nda 
you 


gumbunjwuray du:wa yi.ndandi ytireijt 
finish-did boomerang you-of make-do 

I saw him killing a snake over there. yaidja yari ni:gat nja:way mullu: 

I this man_ see-did yonder 

dungunj bumdaigir 
black-snake killer 

They started just before sunrise. jaraybi:n jara:y dja:limari:nj yaijin 

they-all go-did dawn sun 

bi:alou 
not-?? 

Tell him to bring the wood. jaray djunna: baia wa:gei maznilla 

that say “ut” fire-wood bring-may 
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He has gone bush because he is very sick. yari jara:y yannugawei, yari 
he go-did bush-go-did he 
da:ndur batwdt 
sick big 
We'll go at sunset. yali: jana: yatjin buygi:gam 
we-two go sun __ setting 
We'll go at sunrise. yali: jana: yaijin bundji:gam 
we-two go sun _ arising 
(yali: jana: yatjinandi bu:ndjiw) 


(we-two go sun-of arise-will) 
We'll go at midday. yali: jana: yaijinandi jila: waru:yga 
we-two go sun-of here above-at 


We'll go when the wind stops. gaya: jana: guri:nandi hi:wéapjiw 
soon go  wind-of _ not-be-will 
I shall go to-day if it’s not too hot. yaia gi:i ja:ngu ni:rumbouw 
I to-day go-will cold-make-will 
gu.lou gidjada wi:djam 
to-morrow perhaps hot 
If the wind turns to the south it will blow up rain. guri:nandi gidjada 
wind-of perhaps 
baygiw woyga:nda, jirai jaray gidjada bariw 
blow-will south-at ??? that perhaps rain-will 
I’ve come from Nymboida to tell you about the corroboree. yaia ja:m 
I here 
gi:li bura:badiy Njimboinjara djunndigu jaray jauwa:? 
to-day arrive-did Nymboida-from tell-to that corroboree 


I saw him swimming in the river. yaidja nja:way yari baugiigam yi-lay 
I see-did him swimming there 
binna:lidja 
river-in 


‘ 


Ask him if he has gone bush. djunna: yari “‘ yanntyawei?” 
say him “ bush-go-did ? ” 

Tell him I want some wood. djunna: yari “ yaidja yaréingi wa:ge” 

say him “TI want-do fire-wood ” 

I told you to do that before so it would be good. mala: yaidja gunandi 

before I of 
djura:y ‘‘ yiva: jaray djaugit dariieigu’’* 
say-did ““do that ??? good-become-to ”’ 

I told him we would make rain if he went away with my brother. 
guldnna yaidja djura:y ‘‘ gu:landndi ja:ngu ya:njundia gaguymbala, 
him I say-did ‘‘ he-of go-will my-at elder-brother-at 
gulu.n yi:elagei djaugouw”’ 

rain we-two send-will” 
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If that man steals my boat I shall kill him. yanjindindi yaridju 
me-of-of he 
wuru:ginjmau yulbi:nj, yaidja yari bu:mgu _walliwerouw 
steal-will boat I him strike-will die-make-will 
I’ve come from Nambucca to tell you about the corroboree. yaia ja:m 
I here 
Munubdkanjara: minja:gu ? jauwa:?gu guranj 
Nambucca-from what-to corroboree-to message 


Notes on the Illustrative Sentences 
This is probably impure. It is almost certain that the ‘“‘ white gum” would 
have its own specific name. " 
““Mambi”’ is a word whose meaning has not been ascertained. It appears 
again in 293 as ‘‘ mambindi.”’ 
“qlada’”’ may be a corruption of “ yilida”’ (that-at). If it is, it is difficult to 
say what it is doing here. 
“ djaugit’”’ appears quite often (see 83, 341). In Matthew’s vocabulary the 
same word is recorded, with the translation ‘“‘ to send.” I find the word for 
“to send ” to be “‘ djaugeigu,”’ and from the Gumbaingar verb structure, cannot 
believe that “‘ djaugiv”’ is one of its vocables. I think it is an independent 
word, but its exact meaning remains unknown. 
“ yadji:gagagu:ga”’ is probably fictitious, evidently a compound of “ yadji”’ 
and “ ga:guga.”” In any case the word for “ brother-in-law”’ is “ barulam.” 
“* ya:rileijt”’ is probably a reciprocal form. 


“jida”’ is a most unsatisfactory word ; sometimes it appears to mean “ each,” 
sometimes “‘ or,’ and again it seems to mean “ but.” It may be that there are 
two or more homophones. 


, ‘ 


“‘manjt’’ is another like “‘7ida.’’ Occasionally it appears in places where it 
seems impossible that it could be other than an interrogative adverb, yet in 
other cases where it could still be one, it might easily be rendered as a vocable 
of the verb ‘‘ manjéigu’” (to hold, take, etc.). The present indefinite of this 
verb is ‘‘ ma:niet””’ or “‘ ma:nji’”’ (see 55). 

“bu: ”” here may be the emphatic particle ‘‘ -bu ’”’ used independently. 

“ gt:ayart”’ and “‘ gi:ayida’”’ (306) are possibly two forms of the same word. 
These are the only two sentences in which they have been found, and their 
meaning therefore remains obscure. 


C.S. maintains that this sentence, and also the first example in 332, are impossible 
and that the translation should take the form of the example given in brackets 
in 332. From other examples I am inclined to agree. 


N.B.—Some of the above sentences will be seen to be only slightly different 


from a number of those used as examples in the grammar. In the introduction it was 
stated that frequent checks were made to ensure that no informant was using his 
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own inventions. In some cases this was done by repeating the English sentence to the 
informant after a reasonable period of time, in others by putting it to a different 
informant. It will be agreed that such differences as do occur are not beyond normal 
grammatical elasticity. 


GUMBAINGAR TEXTS 

The following matter contains not only a small collection of myths and legends, 
but also a number of phrases and sentences volunteered by the informants themselves. 
The latter have been included here as they are of rather a different nature from the 
sentences given in the previous section, which were translations from English models. 
Any translation from one language to another must carry over at least some of the 
idiom of the original. These volunteered sentences, however, being quite spon- 
taneous, should be free from any English taint. 

(x) Djallumbou Birugdnba bula-njugdyga Jamba:da yaingi:ji. (2) Biruganundi 
yu-lainj barwdt. (3) Du:laindja magadi uma:ga, gu:ndjiy uma:ga, yu:lay uma:ga. 
(4) Daridju yu:lainj milgada ganni:y nandi:dju. (5) Bu:tmei woyga:ndjadu ni:gadu 
gayga:liy. (6) Daridju gundaget mi:miya djura:y—(7) ‘‘Da:njundia yu:laindja 
magat gu:ndjiy yu:lay uma:ga. (8) Ja:mandi bu:nmiw jilanna milgdnjara, ya:nja 
ni:gadu gammaidju baugay.”’ (9) Jara:y gundagei. (10) Njugayga gundagei nja:way 
magat bunmi:gam, djura:y— (11) “‘ Je! yari wa:du baugay.” (12) Magdi gu:ndjiy 
yu-lay ma:ray. (13) Bu:rwiy gundaget magdidju gu:ndjingu yu-laygu. (14) Gannai 
ma:vay. (15) Bilagaray gundagei woyga:nei ganneigari. (16) Binna:lidja wma:gara 
gouwei java:y. (17) Jila:miy gundaget Aragu:ngu, ga:lla Birugdnba wa:liy, birdid- 
jamay. (18) Da:wada yari Biruganandi wa:liy. (19) Gannai warugumay. 

(20) Djumbalgay gundagei— (21) ‘‘ [judjawinj yari barawtygala.” (22) Gundage 
ni:garinj yaldajiy barawiygawet. (23) Dari gundaget jara:y bu:lir nja:geigu. 
(24) Dari gundagei ni:gadu nja:geigura:y. (25) Bu:lit nja:way, djura:y gundagei— 
(26) “‘ Data ja:m gi:laneiw.”’ (27) Daridjagei waga:imbay gundagei guga:riy bult:dja. 
(28) Gi:lanet gundaget. 


Literal Translation 

(1) Once Birugan together-mother-in-law Yamba-at living-is. (2) Birugan-of 
net-bag large. (3) Net-bag-in red-ochre much, black-mud much, pipe-clay much. 
(4) He net-bag ridge-pole-on fasten-did string-with. (5) Battle south-at man 
call-did. (6) He then mother tell-did—(7) “‘ My-in net-bag-in red-ochre black-mud 
pipe-clay much. (8) This-of fall-will that-from ridge-pole-from, me man spear-with 
spear-did.”” (9) Go-did then. (10) Mother-in-law then see-did red-ochre falling, 
say-did— (11) ‘“Oh! him someone spear-did.” (12) Red-ochre black-mud pipe- 
clay take-did. (13) Paint-did then red-ochre-with black-mud-with pipe-clay-with. 
(14) Yam-stick-take-did. (15) Run-did then south-go-did yam-stick-having. 
(16) River-at many-at across-go-did go-did. (17) Arrive-did then Arakoon-to, but 
Birugan die-did, bury did. (18) Angry-at she Birugan-of die-did. (19) Yam- 
stick up-take-did. (20) Curse-did then— (21) “‘ You-all here ti-tree-become-may.” 
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(22) Then men turn-did ti-tree-become-did. (23) She then go-did grave see-to. 
(24) Her then man see-make-did. (25) Grave see-did, say-did then— (26) ‘I here 
brolga-become-shall.”” (27) Here-at-indeed dance-did then go-round-did grave-at. 
(28) Brolga-become-did then. 


Free Translation 


A long time ago Birugan was living at Yamba with his mother in law. He had 
a large net bag into which he put red ochre, black mud and pipe clay. This he then 
fastened to the ridge pole of the house. Some men later came up from the south, and 
summoned him to a fight. Before he left, he told his mother that if the bag were to 
fall off the pole while he was away, it would indicate that he had been killed. He 
then left for the battle. Subsequently his mother in law saw the bag fall down, 
and knew that he was dead. She then took the paints and marked herself with red, 
white and black. When this was done, she picked up her yamstick, and ran south- 
wards with it, crossing many rivers as she went, till she came to Arakoon. Here 
she found that she was already too late, for Birugan had already died and been buried. 
This made her angry, so she picked up her yamstick and put a curse on the bystanders, 
turning them into ti-trees. Then she went to look at the grave, which some of the 
men showed to her. When she had seen it, she said: ‘‘ Here I shall turn into a 
brolga,”’ and after dancing around the grave, she finally did so. 


Notes 

(1) Birugan is either the name of a peculiarly manifold male deity, or a general 
term applied to the hero of any myth. It is difficult to reconcile the claim of the 
elder men that Birugan is their god, with the fact that he is killed in so many of the 
legends, as in this one. It is interesting in this regard to find that the neigh bouring 
Bandjalay have standardized names for the various characters in their stories. 
(Thus Baluga-n is the hero, Gaungan the heroine, Buju-nj a short fat man with a 
large family and a deep voice, Dangan a tall thin man with a squeaky voice, and 
so on.) 

In view of the strict mother-in-law taboo, it seems hard to believe that Birugan 
would have been living with her. Note also that in (6) the word for mother is used. 
This may be a mistake, or there may be some deep significance in it, unknown to 
the teller. 

(10) Note than bunmi:gan is not a participle, but a verbal noun. 

(13) The three colours which she used are those of the brolga (26), (27), (28). 

(17) Aragu:n is not the proper name for Arakoon. A.T., who supplied this 
story, had forgotten it, and used Avagu:n instead. 

(27) Her dance is supposed to be the same as that of the brolga into which she 
turned. It is also said that a pair of brolgas can always be found at Arakoon, pro- 
vided it is known where to look for them. In the same district is a depression in the 
ground with a large stone in it, which is reputed to be the remains of Birugan. 
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(2) 

(1) Djallumbou nuyo:mbi:n buli:nj ga:bi guldju miclbi:a. (2) Biruganundi 
biruganbet ja:ndji nuyo:gu, bu:mdji gundaget, ga:ramanet yura:gu. (3) Durd:yurdiji 
Birugandu galu:gan yu.luginj. (4) Ga:lla yu:luging ja:ndji da:mgu birdigu, ga:ramanei 
yura:gu. (5) Birugdnna dja:nj yureijit. (6) Buldri gundagei beidjariy. (7) Du:luging 
gundaget jaraljara:y nuyo:guwet nja:geigu. (8) Gayga:liy gundagei gannaidju 
buldridju djura:y gundagei— (9) ‘ Uiuiuiui! Nuyo: mil-gagdri ! Nuyo: mil-gagari !”’ 
(10) Nja:way gundagei yu:luginj, wa:mbirei, bilagaray. (11) Ga:rawei yura:gu. 
(12) Ga-lla Birugan jara:y nuyo:guwei, ida nuyo:du warinjaway, woginhilandarei. 
(13) Ma:madi walaiya yu:luginj jdriwei. (14) Jara:y ja:m gundagei. (15) “ Da: 
njundt nuyo: mil-gagdray, yi:, yaia ja:ri ga:rawet yura:lamiw—yaiad gu:lou yari:djet 
ja:ngu.” (16) Djura:y yari— (17) “ Bi-wéiadi nuyo:?” (18) Daridju  ga:lla 
djura:y— (19) ““ Mu:day batjiy.” (20) Ja:ri bagu:riw. (21) “ Di:, yali: bagu:ri. 
(22) Gu-lou yaia ja:ngu da:mgu, ga:lla yi:nda nuyo:guwa.” (23) Jara:y gundagei. 
(24) “‘ Data juruga: ja:ngu.” (25) Jegaray gundagei, jaralyatygi:ji. (26) Du:lu- 
gindju da:m djanda:y, ga:rawei gundaget, yura:lamiy. (27) Ga:lla— (28) “‘ Data 
yari:djet ja:ngu.” (29) Djura:y gundagei— (30) “ Bu:ndji! Bu:ndji! Djuluma! 
Muni:m-uma:gawa! Wdruwdruwa! Barwdiunba! Mara:m-uma:gawa!" (31) 
Ga:rawei gundagei yura:lamiy. (32) Djura:y gundagei— (33) “ Da:nja bi:wéadi 
nuyo:—bi:wei—mitl-gagdray—bi:wei nuyo:—yi:nda yari:djei java:y—ya:njundi yi.nda 
nuyo: mil-gagaray—yaidja ga:lla yi:nundi djulumbay, munimmunimbay, mara:m- 
uma:gambay.” (34) Bumerei gundagei buldri. (35) Birugandu bia:y jaray. (36) 
Jaralbilagaray gundagei Jamba:gu. (37) Daramaray Birugdndu gundaget. (38) Di:lay 
yalingiry biia:y. (39) Djura:y Birugandu— (40) “‘ Di:nda muni:ma.” 


Literal Translation 

(1) Once kangaroos grey-wallaby black-wallaby pademelon eye-less. (2) Birugan- 
of handsome-is go-does kangaroo-to, strike-does then, back-carry-does camp-to. 
(3) Give-give-does-did Birugan one old-man. (4) But old-man go-does yam-to 
dig-to, back-take-does camp-to. (5) Birugan few give-does. (6) Two them quarrel- 
did. (7) Old-man then alone-go-did kangaroo-to-go did see-to. (8) Call-did then 
yam-stick-with two-with say-did then— (9) “ Uiuiuiui! Kangaroo eye-open! 
Kangaroo eye-open! (10) See-did then old-man, afraid-become-did, run-did. 
(11) Back-go-did camp-to. (12) But Birugan go-did kangaroo-to-go-did, each 
kangaroo who-saw, altogether-run-away-do. (13) ? after-at old-man hither-come- 
did. (14) Go-did here then. (15) ‘‘ My kangaroo eye-open-did, yes, I go back-go- 
shall camp-to-go-shall—I to-morrow here-? go-shall.”” (16) Say-did he— (17) “ Not- 
for-is kangaroo? ’”’ (18) He but say-did— (1g) ‘“‘ Unable- was seek-did.” (20) Go- 
does lie-down-will. (21) ‘‘ Yes, we-two lie-down. (22) To-morrow I go-shall 
yam-to, but you kangaroo-to-go.” (23) Go-did then. (24) “I also go-shall.” 
(25) Follow-did then, alone-sit-does. (26) Old-man yam gather-did, back-go-did 
then, camp-to-go-did. (27) But— (28) “I here-? go-shall.” (29) Say-did then— 
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(30) “‘ Arise! Arise! Mountain-become! Stone-many-become! Up-up-go! Big- 
very-become! Mountain-range-many-become!” (31) Back-go-did then camp-to- 
go-did. (32) Say-did then— (33) ‘‘ Me not-for-is kangaroo—not-is—eye-open-did— 
not-is-kangaroo—you here-? go-did—my you kangaroo eye-open-did—I but your 
mountain-make-did, stone-stone-make-did, mountain-range-many make-did.”’ (34) 
Fight-do then two. (35) Birugan strike-did that. (36) Alone-run-did then Yamba- 
to. (37) Successfully-take-did Birugan then. (38) There medicine-man strike-did. 
(39) Say-did Birugan—(40) ‘‘ You stone-become.” 


Free Translation 

Once all the kangaroos and wallabies were blind. Birugan and an old man 
who was a medicine man used to live together. Each had his own work, and every 
day Birugan used to go out to the place where these kangaroos and wallabies were 
found, and bring some back for food. The old man’s work was to gather yams for 
them. But while Birugan used to divide his meat with the old man, the latter would 
give Birugan only a small portion of his yams. This eventually led to a quarrel, as 
a result of which the old man went secretly to Birugan’s hunting ground, and by 
means of certain chants caused the kangaroos and wallabies’ eyes to be opened. 
On the following day, when Birugan went out to get some meat, he was surprised to 
find that the wallabies and kangaroos could see him, and ran away at once. He then 
noticed the old man approaching, went up to him, thinking “‘ My kangaroos’ eyes 
have been opened. I'll go back to camp now, and try again to-morrow.” The old 
man said, ‘“‘ What! No kangaroos?’’ But Birugan merely answered that he was 
unable to find any. He then went to lie down. “ Yes,” said the old man, “ let us 
lie down now. To-morrow I shall go for some more yams, and you can get some 
more kangaroos.”’ The following day they went out as usual, but after a while 
Birugan secretly followed the old man, and hid himself to watch. The old man 
gathered his yams, and then went back to the camp. Birugan then went to the place 
where the old man had been digging, and by putting a spell on the place caused the 
yams to grow into mountains, ranges and stones. Then he went back to their camp 
and told the old man what he had done to the yams as a revenge for having opened 
his kangaroos’ and wallabies’ eyes. They began to fight, but as Birugan was getting 
the better of it, the old man ran away. Birugan finally caught him at Yamba, where 
he killed him, and caused him to be turned into a stone. 


Notes 
(1) Having no generic term for kangaroos or wallabies, the aboriginal is forced 
to run through a list of the various species. The number mentioned will depend to 
a great extent on the memory or whim of the individual. Note that in the other 
version of this story (No. 3) the number mentioned is greater. 
(5) Beidj-? eigu seems to be found only in the reciprocal form. 
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(12) The significance of “ waru-’’ is not at all clear. The accentuation of the 
word would seem to indicate that it is a prefix. I have assumed here that it is derived 
from wa:ru (who), and therefore means ‘“‘ someone.”’ 

(20) This use of a present tense auxiliary with a future tense main verb seems 
to indicate intention. 

(33) Note the short explosive sentences of the angry Birugan. Of the mountains 
into which the yams were turned, the largest became Glen Ugie Peak, about seven 
miles south-east of Grafton. 

(40) The rock into which the witch-doctor was turned is said to have beenin 
the Clarence River near Yamba, and was dynamited some time ago as it was a danger 
to shipping. 


W. E..SMYTHE. 


(To be continued) 
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Brown Men and Red Sand, Wanderings in Wild Australia. By C. P. Mountford. 
Melbourne 1948, vii-xv, pp. I-177. 

Mr. Mountford in this volume presents us with a record of his journey through 
the country west and north-west of Ernabella, in northern South Australia and south- 
western Central Australia. His travels took him through country which is not 
unknown to the student of Australian topography, although his photographic record 
is probably unique. The reader’s interest is stimulated by the fine photography 
and by the constant references to Australian Aborigines. As the author states 
(Introduction, p. xv), the book is “‘ not an anthropological treatise’ ; but we wish 
that he had given us a clearer understanding of Aboriginal desert culture. Unfor- 
tunately, Chapter XXII (The Culture of the Desert Aborigines) does not help us. 
Mr. Mountford undertook his expedition in order to investigate certain aspects of 
Aboriginal life, and a summary of his results would have been welcomed. 

The author has departed from the custom of referring to the results of previous 
research workers in the same region. The social anthropology of the Pitjandjara 
has been studied by Professor A. P. Elkin and by R. M. and C. H. Berndt, and their 
language by R. Trudinger and J. R. B. Love. The myths mentioned by the author 
had already been obtained in great detail and in the native language by the reviewer, 
and noted elsewhere, but Mr. Mountford has done an important piece of work in 
correlating these with the physiographical features of the countryside. 


Certain aspects of the author’s material require comment. The recurring use 
of words and phrases, for example, “ primitive,’ “ primitive symbols,” “ strange,” 
“‘ dim and ghostly past,” “‘ mystic,” “ life substance,” “‘ grotesque,” and “ in another 
age, far back in time,” serve to diminish the value of the data presented, being 
unrelated to the culture, the country or to the people themselves. Mr. Mountford 
likes to think of these aborigines as living in a more or less “ natural” state, 
uninfluenced by white contact, although he does admit, here and there, that they 
have been in association with certain elements of our Austro-European culture over 
a long period, and that their life has consequently been upset ; and so he buys a 
native woman’s dress (pp. 124-5 and 168) in order “‘ to remove an ever-present danger 
to the photographic records.”’ It is surprising, therefore, to read (p. 17) that he 
“ doubted the wisdom of teaching the aboriginal children to read and write in a 
language that had no literature...” He is referring to the time when instruction 
was given in the native tongue and not in English ; to-day, instruction is given both 
in English and in the local dialect. Incidentally, he ignores the fact that the 
Aborigines have an extensive verbal literature, which is expressed partly in the 
mythology he discusses intermittently throughout his book. It is important that 
the aborigines themselves should become literate, to record their own songs, stories, 
myths and legends, and in time develop their own particular form of literature, in 
addition to becoming acquainted with ours. Equipped thus, they could more readily 
adjust themselves to changing conditions, and maintain at the same time their own 
cultural pattern. 

As legend and myth (p. 34 e¢ seg.) are not defined, we are left to guess the 
significance of the majority of the native stories briefly summarized, and no clue is 
provided to their function or meaning. Mythology among the Pitjandjara (see 
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“Preliminary Report on Ooldea,” Oceania Bound Reprint, Sydney 1945) permeates 
all institutions, substantiates religious and philosophic thought and gives meaning 
to the Aboriginal way of life. Therefore to say that there is “.. . little or no 
mythology or ceremony associated with . . .” the rite of subincision (p. 34) is a 
bad misstatement on the part of the author. 


Enthusiastic comparisons between elements in different cultures should be 
watched carefully. For example, ‘‘. . . the ceremonies of the aborigines are possibly 
the most primitive form of drama, they represent the great operas of Wagner in one 
important respect. Whereas he, by his incomparable media of music and acting, 
immortalized the mighty deeds of the gods and demi-gods of the ancient Nordic 
race, so, by their age-old chants and strange rituals, do the aborigines of to-day keep 
alive the epics of their heroic times” (p. 40). This, however, is a very anemic 
indication of the real meaning, function and context of Aboriginal ceremonial life ; 
with regard to the former, Wagner used Nordic mythology as an inspiration in his 
Nibelung’s Ring, but his many other operas—e.g. Parsifal, the Meistersingers, Rienzi, 
the Flying Dutchman, Tannhauser and Tristan and Isolde—were not of the same 
origin, even if their subject matter was legendary in character. Further, knowing 
the myth of Mt. Conner and the Ice Men, this reviewer is not satisfied with Mr. 
Mountford’s bizarre description of the Ice Men’s abode: “.. . a frightful place, 
equalled only in mythical history by the dreaded Nifelheim of the ancient Nordic 
people ”’ (p. 64). Generalizations such as these considerably diminish the readability 
and the value of this writer’s material. Mr. Mountford is satisfied with observation, 
coupled with casual, unmethodical, and undetailed recording, and the gathering of 
information in pidgin English (pp. 115 and 143). One would certainly like to read a 
treatise on what Mr. Mountford terms, rather vaguely, “life essence” (passim ; 
particularly pp. 111-112), the kuranita. The same word kuran is used for spirit 
(pp. 112-115). His conception of the life expectancy of a kuran is unconvincing 
(p. 113) ; for according to orthodox native belief an individual’s spirit is indestruct- 
ible, and upon death it is placed in another’s body to become absorbed with the 
latter’s ; it is impossible for it to reach a state of “ senility,” since it is spiritual and 
not physical. 

In discussing the mythical Wonambi or Rainbow Snake, Mr. Mountford mentions 
that he has “ traced it personally, in its various manifestations, from the north coast 
of Australia, through the central regions to the River Murray, and from Central 
Australia well toward the western edge of the Continent ” (p. 136). As this book 
was written before the author’s Arnhem Land expedition, and at that time he had 
not carried out research on the north coast of Australia, this statement is misleading ; 
and as one who has worked on the River Murray with tribal remnants, the reviewer 
is not at all sure that this belief in a large Snake was present prior to their contact 
with their more northern neighbours. A generalization such as, e.g., “ the cult of 
the serpent, either as a real creature, a mythical being, or associated with a deity, 
was common throughout the ancient world, and still is among the primitive races 
to-day ’’ (p. 137), leaves much to be desired and adds nothing to the writer’s work. 
What, it is pertinent to enquire, is the true meaning and function of the Rainbow 
Snake in Aboriginal society ? Only when we know this may we compare its various 
manifestations with those of specific and relevant cults in other parts of the world, 
in both contemporary and ancient societies. 


‘* Before we left Ernabella for Ayers Rock, Lauri and I had been made members 
of the tribe . . .” (p. 138). Such a naive statement from an ethnologist (see dust 
cover) is amusing, and one is tempted to ask whether the writer actually was circum- 
cised and subincised according to tribal rules, was cicatrized, experienced the ritual 
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operations of tooth evulsion and the piercing of the nasal septum, underwent subse- 
quent subincision rites and drank blood sacramentally ? 


The last two chapters (XXII and XXIII) crystallize a few of Mr. Mountford’s 
ideas relating to aboriginal life. He is of the opinion that ‘‘ Although the social 
conditions of the desert aborigines are almost Utopian in conception and operation, 
the physical conditions are strenuous, harsh and full of privation . . .” (p. 177) 
What can Utopian mean in this context ? Aboriginal society, he tells us, is devoid 
of competition (p. 176), with no private ownership of land (p. 176), no social grades 
(p. 176), no warfare (p. 176): seldom is physical punishment required (p. 176) ; 
there are no rich, no poor, and no leaders and followers (p. 168). “‘ The desert people 
are a happy people, as devoid of comforts as they are of cares” (p. 177). They do 
not have to face the continuous adjustments and disorganization of changing laws. 
“‘ The environment was always the same, the laws were always the same, therefore 
the way of life remained the same ”’ (p. 176). 


Aboriginal society, whether its geographical environment be desert, coast, 
river or plains, is never static as this ‘‘ Utopian ” conception would suggest. Change, 
however gradual, is to be found among all cultures, even where the societies concerned 
are living in isolated circumstances. Theology (through the medium of myth and 
ritual) has altered, and through the ages been modified or elaborated as the case 
may be: adjustments have taken place in social organization, codes of behaviour 
have lapsed or been superseded by other forms, material objects have been discarded 
or improved, andsoon. Moreover, sound field-work shows that the author’s general- 
izations regarding the social organization are misleading. Age-grading and the 
assessing of social status are the result of cultural forces, and are dependent on a 
variety of aspects—more particularly religion and magic. Individual or collective 
leadership in secular and sacred matters is recognized, and in some tribal groups is 
hereditary ; e.g. camp headmanship, the position of native doctors and sorcerers, 
cult totemic leaders, artists and songmen. There is family ownership of land, in 
both the actual and totemic sense, and the phenomenon of individual competitiveness 
in the realm of hunting and food-gathering, in song and dance, in art and the manu- 
facture of goods for trade or internal usage ; these are all aspects that make their 
appearance in the course of detailed anthropological research. Organized fighting 
also occurs frequently, but to a lesser extent in the desert than in the northern coastal 
areas ; and physical punishment and death are exacted when the transgressor has 
evaded his or her obligations, or openly flouted the social code and law. 

Space does not permit further comment and correction. This book shows what 
pitfalls abound in presenting a general work, embracing travel with observations, 
on the Aborigines. If the latter are to be regarded as intelligent contemporaries 
with a valuable contribution to make to world culture and knowledge, they must not 
be regarded as “‘ Stone-Age ”’ people (vide dust cover description) or as ‘‘ Primitives ” 
(passim, general text). Their culture differs from ours, as do their philosophy and 
their material values ; we must learn to appreciate these as best we may. This can 
be most satisfactorily achieved by the avoiding of false generalization, and by the 
discussion of social phenomena within the cultural context and in conjunction with 
all relevant elements, on the basis of sound and detailed field research. 


RonALD M. BERNDT. 


Ourselves Writ Strange. By Alan Marshall. F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne 1948, 
pp. 1-320. 

The author presents us with a descriptive account of a journey along the north 

coast of Australia. His stay at various Missions and places in this region was short, 
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and the material he presents based on casual observation ; spasmodic contact with 
“whites ”’ and natives is described, without relation to the cultural background 
of the relevant peoples he meets, and with no adequate understanding of local 
conditions. A good-natured, sympathetic approach is not in itself sufficient to 
reveal material that will add to our understanding of the Australian Aborigines, and 
of their problems in a changing world ; nor is an over-readiness to accept preliminary 
and superficial impressions which are not tempered by specialized knowledge. A 
redeeming feature, however, is the fact that Mr. Marshall regards the Aborigines and 
part-Aborigines he meets as fellow human beings, an attitude which even in these 
“ enlightened ”’ days is all too rare. 


The reviewer is interested particularly in the second half of the book, narrating 
the author’s visits to certain Arnhem Land Missions (pp. 127 ef seg.). Between 
Chapter 13 and the Conclusion the chapter headings have been misplaced, and cause 
some confusion to the reader. 


It is necessary to revise a few of the many inaccurate impressions conveyed by 
this work. One would like to know the author’s authority for the statement that 
Mr. F. Gray, a trepanger, now attempting to form a native settlement and to receive 
acknowledgment from the Northern Territory Administration, ‘had earned the 
respect of tribes (in this region) notoriously hostile to the white man”’ (p. 133) ; 
not, one thinks, from the natives themselves. A great deal of what can only be 
termed rubbish has been written concerning the past (or present) hostility of the 
natives of north-eastern and eastern Arnhem Land towards Europeans in general. 
Certain groups of natives suffered at the hands of particular “‘ white” and Asiatic 
men, and when the opportunity arose reciprocated in the only way they could, thinking 
to right an injustice. Occasionally, in a minority of cases, the motive appears to 
have been greed for possessions. Most of the so-called ‘‘ massacres,” “‘ killings ” 
or ‘‘ attempted spearings,” when investigated with an open mind, reveal that the 
aborigines were more than justified in the steps they took to counteract what they, 
as well as we, would consider to be injustices. That Mr. Gray is capable of proceeding 
“to put to the test plans for directing the native culture into channels which would 
enable the blacks to develop into independent citizens with a more advanced 
economy ” (p. 133), is open to question (see mention of his plans, pp. 134-138), 
especially as Mr. Gray has for some time been desirous of selling out on profitable 
terms. Mr. Marshall’s visit to Groote Eylandt lasted only a few hours, and this 
whole chapter is both superficial and misleading. It needs revision by those who 
are aware of local conditions. 


On p. 148, we see that “ every anthropologist who has visited this area (Milin- 
gimbi) had learned a lot from this man (Harry ‘ Makarrwola’), who acted as 
spokesman for his people when information on custom and legend was sought.” 
Here is another example of overstatement ; for this aboriginal, learned as he is in the 
traditional ways and beliefs of his people, can speak only for his own and allied 
clans, which are localized within the region of Milingimbi and Arnhem Bay. No true 
anthropologist would make the mistake of using only one main informant, when so 
many others are available. Again, p. 156, Sister Peake was spoken to by a native 
woman in the aboriginal tongue (which she “ understood ”’) ; Sister Peake, however, 
was principally interested in part-Aboriginals at Croker Island, and had been sent 
to Milingimbi for a short period ; she did not speak the local native dialect, any more 
than did Mr. Gray at Groote Eylandt (p. 135). And we are told (p. 156) that a baby 
is being nursed by a “ primitive-looking lubra’’; a physical anthropologist might 
possibly be attracted by this description, but the real connotation of “ primitive- 
looking ’’ is not clear. 
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Mr. Marshall makes use of some of Dr. L. Warner’s material (in his A Black 
Civilization) ; ¢.g., pp. 215 et seg. One may object, however, to the manner in which 
he does so. His practice at Milingimbi was apparently to extract parts of Dr. 
Warner’s case histories relating to sorcerers, and then to relate them to certain natives 
(in pidgin or ordinary simplified English) ‘‘ to make himself a good fellow” or t« 
entertain them (pp. 216-18). Take, for example, this naive statement: “ I know 
these records of Laindjura’s murderous deeds by heart, and since Dr. Warner supplied 
the names of the victims, the re-telling of these stories was of absorbing interest to 
the older men, who knew all the people concerned. . .” (p. 216). “ It was a brutal 
story of a ruthless killing, but Sam seemed to enjoy it to the point of hilarity . . . 
His joy affected me so that I discarded the words of Dr. Warner and embellished the 
tale with vigorous words of my own. I fashioned that murder into an epic of blood, 
I delayed the final killing while I gave myself up to an orgy of violent adjectives 
and graphic gestures. I addressed only Sam. With our faces close together [| 
twisted mine into such expressions of ferocity, and snarled with such murderous 
intent, that Sam’s wailing laughter became a continuous accompaniment .. .” 
I wonder what Sam really thought ? This and other parts not quoted here need 
little comment—they might, however, prove interesting to a psycho-analyst investi- 
gating the personalities of the protagonists in relation to the matter of culture contact. 


Much of the mythology from western and north-eastern Arnhem Land which 
Mr. Marshall presents is not only inaccurate but also devoid of literary merit. For 
the most part he worked through English-speaking informants over very short 
periods, and had no hope of checking his material; he was, moreover, at a dis- 
advantage in not knowing the cultural background of the peopic 


Some mention is made of a native named Maulan (pp. 296-299), whose correct 
name is Mauwulan ; this remarkable man, extremely well versed in sacred matters, 
was one of the reviewer’s greatest friends at Yirrkalla. To read that “some air of 
the savage still clung to him ” (p. 296), and that when Mr. Marshall was giving him 
tobacco “ he seemed to crouch, as if about to spring at me. Such a look of hunger 
(for tobacco) and greed came into his still eyes, his expression changed to such ferocity 
of purpose, that I shrank backward. . .”’ (p. 299) reveals how little the author knew 
of Mauwulan the man. Further, if Mr. Marshall had been acquainted with the 
social personalities of the individuals at Yirrkalla, and their interaction with one 
another, he would not have used Buramara as his interpreter. 


In his Conclusion (pp. 308-320) Mr. Marshall reiterates both native and white 
opinions and sentiments on the problem of culture contact. His own evaluations 
are sympathetic, but lack a proper understanding of the whole position. We all 
agree that a sound native policy is required to alleviate present injustices, and bring 
within the reach of all natives opportunities which are at present denied to them, 
This requires, as we know, more anthropological work, in conjunction with willing 
and co-operative Administration officials and departments and with Missions. The 
Conclusion of Mr. Marshall’s book is thought-provoking, but the main text suffers 
considerably from hasty observation, preconceived notions, and lack of knowledge 
of the background of the people. It is as if an alien were trying to understand, e.g., 
the problems facing Great Britain, without being aware of the internal cultural and 
political “ set-up ”’ of that country, of international repercussions and so on, without 
knowing the language and its literature—and, moreover, without spending more 
than a transitory and casual period in studying them. In both cases, the results 
cannot fail to be misleading, and to provide a distorted and unreal picture of the 
actual situation. 

RONALD M. BERNDT. 





